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LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


JULY 1914. 


ARTICLE I. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
(FOURTH ARTICLE ON THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION.) * 
BY HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


“Also they teach, that men cannot be justified before God by 
their own strength, merits or works, but are freely justified for 
Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they are re- 
ceived into favor and that their sins are forgiven for Christ’s 
sake, who, by His death, hath made satisfaction for our sins. 
This faith God imputes for righteousness in His sight. Rom. 
3 and 4.” 

In a certain sense Lutheranism may be defined as a state of 
mind rather than an institution. Lutheran theology created 
the Lutheran Church, and not the Lutheran Church Lutheran 
theology. The Lutheran Church grew out of a body of beliefs 
and in order to their realization. It presents, therefore, the 
very antipode to Rome. It is impossible for the Roman Catho- 
lic theologian to transcend the instituted Church. He can never 
get behind the institution ; it guides and teaches him, and allows 
him as a theologian no independence of thought or investigation. 
The necessities of the Church are to account for the doctrinal 
deliverances of Catholic theology. The Church was antecedent, 


*A Lecture on the Holman Foundation, delivered in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, May 6, 1914. 
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and a dogma which imperiled or in any way called into ques- 
tion the premises on which it rested was not to be tolerated. The 
very opposite, as we have said, was the case with Lutheran the- 
ology. It antedated the Church that adopted it as a creed. Its 
ruling doctrines were of a kind that could not live under Ca- 
tholicism. “They were throughout the negation of the right of 
sacredotal institution to be, to hold any place or exercise any 
function as between God and man.” Luther, when he said that 
justification by faith, was the article of a standing or falling 
Church, in a sentence gave the gist of Protestantism. What 
he meant was that God in Christ, in the terms of the New Tes- 
tament, is the sole and sufficient Savior. Such a truth could not 
be the possession of a society of sinful men to dispense or to limit, 
as it saw fit. The Church must be adjusted to the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine to the Church. 

This Article is the ruling principle of our Lutheran system, 
the keystone of the arch. It is the first article in our Confes- 
sion which relates man with divine grace, and its position is a 
proof that the Confession is an orderly development. Our the- 
ology starts with anthropology and moves upward, as Calvinism 
begins with theology and moves downward. We might almost 
say that the Lutheran order is the order of experience. The 
article on Justification follows the article on the Nature of God, 
Original Sin, the Person and Work of Christ, as the objective 
background of applied redemption ; and the articles which follow 
are articles of further definition of this saving principle. It is 
this ruling thought “that makes the Confession Lutheran and 
that saves it from the reproach of being a conglomerate of doc- 
trines brought together without regard to a common center 
around which the articles are grouped, and without a principle 
to impart the quality of unity to the entire scheme.”? Hence 
justification by faith has been called the material principle of 
Lutheran Protestantism. 

In our study of the Article before us we begin with the idea of 
justification. Without a clear understanding of this term we 
shall not be able to bear worthy testimony to the great truth 
which the Article enshrines. The formula of justification 
through faith in Christ owes its origin to St. Paul, who derived 


1 Fairbairn. 
2 Richard. 
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it from his Jewish education. It is frequently used in the Old 
Testament and was one of the great topics of the rabbinical 
schools. Tracing its use in these sources we may say that ety- 
mologically to “justify” means to “set right,” or “put on a right 
footing,” one whose relation, in consequence either of misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, has 
been what it should not be. Where there has been no actual 
wrong-doing, justification is simply vindication or declaration 
of innocence or rectitude; where there has been wrong-doing, it 
pre-supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which the 
wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In either case, a re- 
lation more or less abnormal is changed into one that is normal. 

The root-word which gives us the term “justify” is the He- 
brew py, The original implications of the root are involved 
in doubt. It is akin to an Arabic verb which means “to speak 
the truth,” and an Arabic adjective which means “hard, even, 
straight.” The idea thus has a primitive physical basis. As 
it comes through the Hebrew the root-notion of the word, 
whether applied to a thing or person, is, that which the thing 
or person should be, viz., normal. This generalization is drawn 
from such instances as the following: Weights or measures are 
called zedek (“just,” or “right’?). Deut. 25:15, Lev. 19:36, 
Job 31:6, Ezek. 14:10. Paths or roads are zedek when they 
are, what they should be, “level,” “smooth,” “easy to travel.” Ps. 
23:3. So also are offerings denominated when brought in the 
proper manner or at the right time. Ley. 19:5, Deut. 33:19, Ps. 
4:5. So also a king or judge is denominated when he is God- 
fearing and impartial. Deut. 1:16, 17:20; Prov. 31:9. 
Speech is zedek when it is, what it should be, truthful. Ps. 52:6. 
When the outcome of a battle is favorable it is zedek. Josh. 5:11. 
So also a man is zaddik when his character squares with God’s 
rightful expectations. Gen. 7:1, 18:23 f., Ex. 23:8, Job 22:19, 
Ps. 1:6, 37:25, Prov. 10:11, 16, 21, 24, 25, or innocent of wrong- 
doing, Ex. 23:7, Amos 2:6. So also the Deity himself is com- 
monly spoken of inasmuch as His ways are beyond reproach and 
He may be counted on to do what is right. Ex. 9:27, Jer. 12:1, 
Lam. 1:18, Ez. 9:15. To justify oneself or another is ex- 
pressed by the same root, as it really means to prove oneself or 
another innocent of the charge preferred. Job 9:15-20, 11:2, 
13 :18, Is. 43:9, Ps. 143 :2. 
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The forensic sense of the word illustrated above goes back to 
a remote period in Semitic antiquity. It is found in a phrase 
in one of the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets (15th or 14th Cen. B. C) 
when Abdkhiba, king of Jerusalem, says Sa-du-uk ana ia-a-shi 
ish-shum amil-uti ka--shi = “I am innocent with respect to Ka- 
shi.” 

The English word ‘‘justification,” compared, e. g., with “sanc- 
tification,” by its Latin deriviation no doubt means to make just 
or conformable to a true standard. However, in but one case, 
so far as I am able to discover, and that a curious one, has the 
Latin idea followed the English word. In the Ure Dictionary, 
III. 644, we read: 

“When he (the printer) comes to the end of his line and finds 
that he has a syllable or a word that will not fill out the measure, 
he has to perform a task which requires considerable care and 
taste. This is called justification.” It is a term of the 
printer’s art. The compositor “justifies” a piece of type-work 
when he makes the best spacing of the lines he is capable of. 
One must wonder how far the Roman Catholic error of defini- 
tion, as e. g., in the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 
where the word is made practically synonomous with sanctifica- 
tion, is due to the failure of language to translate the Scripture 
idea. 

But this use of the word, as we have said, is a solitary case. 
In the use of the root otherwise universally justification and 
justify mean something quite different from improvement of 
condition. They mean “establishment of position as before a 
judge or jury, literal or figurative;....the winning of a favor- 
able verdict in such a presence, or the utterance of that verdict, 
the sentence of acquittal, or the sentence of vindicated right, as 
the case may be.” We are speaking of the words now, not as 
theological terms, but in their ordinary use. Neither the He- 
brew Pty, in the Piel and Hiphil voices, nor the Greek 
dixacotv by which the Hebrew word is translated in the LXX 
means to make righteous but simply to put in a right relation.* 


3 Moule. 

4 In classic Greek the word Sitxatovy means (1) to hold or deem right. 
Herod, I, 100. Eur. Supplia, 526. Thuc. I, 1402, etc.; (2) to do a man 
justice, to judge, to punish. Herod III, 29. Atxatovy came to be a tech- 
nical term also for a decree. Can. 17, Conc. Nie. 
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The word “justification” is, therefore, a forensic word, a word 
of the law-courts (which in old Rome stood in the Forum). . In 
its Biblical use the act of justification affects various relations. 
(a) A man may seek to set himself right, to justify himself. 
Something of this sort is implied in 1 Cor. 4:3, 4: “I judge not 
mine own self; yet am I not hereby justified; but he that judg- 
eth me is the Lord.” The implication of Paul’s words is that 
self-justification is valueless without the review of a higher 
court. (b) A man may seek to set himself right with others, 
whether in the way of vindication, if he is innocent, or of resti- 
tution, if he is guilty of wrong. In the legislation of Israel 
legal provisions were made for such cases. Nu. 5:18 f., Ex. 
21:19-30, 22:14. (c) Men are sometimes set right or justified 
by others. The Deuteronomic law provided that “if there be a 
controversy between men, and they come into judgment and the 
judges judge them; then they shall justify the righteous and 
condemn the wicked.” Deut. 25:1. Justification for a reward 
is denounced. Is. 5:23, Prov. 17:15. In his relation with God 
man’s case is hopeless by human agents or means. “Enter not 
into judgment with thy servant; for in Thy sight shall no man 
living be justified. Ps. 143:2. (d) Not infrequently, particu- 
larly in the prophets, Jehovah appears as a plaintiff in a legal 
action pressing his suit against Israel and calling for the judg- 
ment of an ideal tribunal. Is. 1:18, 43:26, Micah. 6:2, ete. 
When thus used the Hebrew root denotes that He is in the right, 
and the defendant in the wrong. Lam. 1:18, Ps. 51:6. But 
the prevalent conception of the Old Testament is that in which 
Jehovah is represented not as one of the parties in a law suit, 
but as the Supreme Judge who sits upon the throne of the uni- 
verse and dispenses absolute justice to His creatures. Gen. 18 :25, 
Jer. 11:20, Ps. 7:11. Righteousness is the foundation of His 
throne. Ps. 89:14, 97:2, 96:13, 99:6, 98:9, 111:3, ete. Un- 
erring impartiality is His chief attribute. Job. 8:3, 36:3, 37:23. 
His authority is both punitive and vindictive. He punishes the 
wicked. Jer. 11:20, 20:12, Is. 59:16, Ps. 129:4. He vindi- 
cates or justifies the righteous. Ps. 7:9, Mi. 7:9, ete. In the 
earlier literature this vindication was manifested in the outward 
good fortune of His people to whom He is not only the right- 
eous God, but also Savior. Is. 43:21. But in the later literature 
the idea that the righteous are always rewarded and the wicked 
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punished in this present life is superseded by the idea that the 
final judgment takes place after death. Job 19:25, 26, Dan. 
12:2. 3. In this form the idea is predominant in Pharisaic the- 
ology. Here the conception is that the relation of man to God 
is purely legal. The law is a contract between God and man. 
Every act of obedience is entered in the heavenly books, and 
every transgression. If the preponderance is on the side of 
good at death, the divine sentence of justification follows. 
(Weber, Jued. Th., p. 277 f.) Thus in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and in Pharisaic theology the whole idea of justification is fo- 
rensic. (Smend, Alttest. Religionsgeschichte, 388 f.) 

The Christian doctrine of justification had its origin with 
St. Paul. “He alone,” says Ihmels, “of the first witnesses of 
the Gospel had the inner experience of the sharp opposition be- 
tween Old Testament piety and the new thing in Christ out of 
which justification arose.” The personal experience of 
his conversion had swept away the self-reared supports 
and convinced him of the impossibility of justification 
by the works of the law. It is to be remembered that the 
birth of this doctrine in the 1st century and its repristination in 
the 16th, were begotten of deep religious experience. Righteous- 
ness was not sought by Paul or Luther for its own sake, as a 
moralist might seek it, but as the condition of acceptance with 
God. It was the Old Testament conception that this acceptance 
was to be won by personal righteousness, and it was at this point 
that the Pauline conception of justification makes a nexus with 
the older theology. St. Paul was a Jew and a Pharisee who had 
spent all his previous life in the study of the Old Testament. 
It was but natural that as soon as he began to reflect upon his 
experience on the Damascus road, as a religious man he would 
turn to his Bible and seek for the interpretation of it there. 
When he did so two passages would stand out above all others. 
They are among the few places where wistis, misrevw are used, 
and they occur in connection with two events which were as 
much turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing 
of Christianity had been a turning-point in the life of Paul. 
One was Gen. 15:6, “Abraham believed God and it was counted 
unto him for righteousness.” Abraham was associated in Jew- 
ish thought with the beginning of their history. The other 
passage was Hab. 2:4, “The righteous man shall live by his 
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faith”—the prophet’s assurance of a survival of the captivity. 
When St. Paul began to interrogate his own experience and to 
ask what it was that had survived in him on which he could build 
a new home for his soul, these texts came to his help, with the 
assurance that faith and righteousness had been joined to- 
gether by God, and that instead of attaining a righteousness by 
his own efforts he was submissively to receive a righteousness 
which was wholly of God and His gift. (Rom. 5:17, 10:3, Ph. 
3:9). “Here is the point where St. Paul introduces his doc- 
trine, based on his own personal experience, of a new method of 
justification, of which the principle on God’s side was grace 
(xapis) and on man’s side, faith.” The revelation of divine 
grace which awakens faith is to be found im the person of 
Christ (2 Cor. 15:9), and in His work, more especially in His 
death, which Paul regarded as summing up under the new cove- 
nant all the functions which the Mosaic sacrifices had discharged 
under the old. “Whom God set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in His blood, to show His righteousness because of 
the passing over of sins done aforetime.” Rom. 3:25. “Him 
who knew no sin He made to be sin in our behalf; that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.” (2 Cor. 5:21). 
“God commendeth His love toward us in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us. (Rom. 5:8). Christ’s resurrection 
is also included in the revelation by which God’s grace to sin- 
ners is made known. (Rom. 4:25, 8:34, 10:9, 1 Cor. 15:17). 
As a matter of fact it is the risen Christ who is the object of 
Paul’s faith, for Christ’s resurrection is the conclusive proof of 
the atoning value of His death. This boon is received by faith; 
and here we get a clue to Paul’s idea of faith. It includes an 
intellectual element, as it is related to historical facts, but only 
so far as these facts are related to salvation. “It is the ‘Yea’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented 
to it.” But it is more than this. It is trust, or repose of soul 
in God, an attitude at once of receptivity and of sympathy—of 
gratitude and love: “With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness.” (Rom. 10:10). 

Paul’s new position stands out in boldest contrast with the 
Pharisaic theology in which he had been trained, in which it was 
taught that, far from a sinner’s being justified, justification is 
deferred till the hour of death, thus entailing anxiety and fear. 
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Paul’s consciousness of acceptance with God leads him to ex- 
claim, “Therefore being justified by faith we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. 5:1. Justifica- 
tion is a present possession and the spring of all Christian ac- 
tivity. 

After Paul the doctrine of justification by faith remained in 
abeyance until the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The 
Old Catholic Church as it emerged from Pauline Gentile Chris- 
tianity is possessed of a different spirit from the original Pau- 
linism, and by the time of Tertullian and Cyprian the notion of 
merit is potent. Almsgiving is better than prayer. According 
to Gregory the Great assurance is the mother of indolence, and 
the fear of the divine judgment the only fit attitude of the 
Christian until his last hour. (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, ITI. 
250 n.) “In such an atmosphere,” says Franks, “the Pauline 
vocabulary necessarily lost its original meaning and took on a 
new significance. Faith came to mean, not trust, but intellec- 
tual assent to divine truths; grace, not the unmerited love of 
God, but the Holy Spirit as sacramentally communicated or in- 
fused.” (Cf. Loofs, Leitfaden, p. 104). Augustine, though his 
doctrine of nature and grace is thoroughly Pauline, confused 
justificati as justi facti, carrying with it the idea of infused 
grace. “The endowing with new moral power and thus the 
transforming of the man is for Augustine the proper meaning of 
the term justification. Its essential nature consists in this, 
that man becomes actually righteous, and is hence able to per- 
form righteous works.® ® We miss in Augustine the character- 
istic note of Paul of the necessary connection with the work of 
Christ which gives believers the status of justification, and we 
miss also that other note of the personal certainty of salvation. 
The name of Augustine gave currency to the idea of infused 
righteousness, the most prominent schoolmen following in his 
wake making justification to consist in the subjective character 
of the believer as constituted intrinsically holy in the effectual 
operation of grace. “Four things,” says Thomas Aquinas, “are 
required for the justification of the wicked, i. e., infusion of 


5 Seeberg, Hist. of Doctrines, I. 348. 

6 This is the deduction from Augustine’s own words: Justificat impium 
Deus, non solum dimittendo, quae mala facit, sed itiam donando caritatem, 
quae declinat a malo et fecit bonum per Spiritum Sanctum. Opus. Cont. 
Jul. II, Ch. 168. 
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grace, a movement of free will toward God through faith, a 
movement of free will towards sin, and remission of guilt.” (Q. 
113, a. 6). The chief thing practically is the infusion of grace. 
By this infused grace sin is destroyed and God regards it as re- 
mitted.” 

This view involves as a necessary consequence the existence of 
degrees of justification in proportion to the divine operation in 
the believer. The second section of Chapter X. on Justification, 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, treats of “the in- 
crease of justification” (incrementum justificationis). Here it 
is taught that the justified are renewed from day to day by ob- 
serving the commandments of God and of the Church, and that 
“accordingly they grow in righteousness, faith co-operating with 
good works, and are in a greater degree justified” (in ipsa justi- 
tia co-operante fide bonis operibus crescunt atque magis justi- 
ficiantur). This is but a crystalization of Thomist theology. 
On such a basis no certain assurance of salvation could be en- 
joyed. “For the evidence of his justification the Christian had 
to look within himself and measure it in the degree in which he 
had been made really righteous. He had to base his assurance 
of hope, not on the objective perfect rgihteousness and work of 
Christ, but on a righteousness wrought in partial measure by the 
divine operation in his heart.” What was the minimum of this 
infused righteousness necessary for salvation? How could one 

7 The schoolmen did not exclude the work of Christ from the foundation of 
the sinner’s justification, but they made a false use of it. ‘‘That on account 
of this good found in human nature (i. e., the work of Christ) God is pla- 
cated,” says Thomas, “insofar as pertains to those who are united to the 
suffering of Christ.” Not the fact that this good is in Christ, but that it 
is through Him in human nature serves to reconcile God. Grace is called 
“an assistance divinely given towards meriting.’”” All human works origi- 
nating in the grace of God are meritorious. But since all human activity 
is dependent upon a co-operation of the will, there is a merit on the part 
of man. Hence the subtle distinction, created by Thomas Aquinas and 
developed by Duns Scotus, was framed between meritum condigni and meri- 
tum congrui. The former describes human conduct so far as it is purely a 
product of grace; the latter, as it results from the exercise of free will. 
Meritum congrui is based upon the idea of the divine equity, to which it 
is congruous to reward every man according to the excellence of his virtue. 
“But this feigning a distinction between meritum congrui and meritum 
condigni,” says Melanchthon in the Apology, “is only an artifice whereby they 
may not appear openly to palagianize. For if God necessarily gives grace 
for the meritum condigni it is no longer congrui but condigni. How do they 
know whether they acquire meritum congrui or condigni 

An admirable summary of the scholastic doctrine of merit as it affected 


justification is drawn by Valentine from Konow’s De Justitia Inhaerente. 
Wittenberg 1687, Cf. Lectures on the Augsberg Confession, p. 113, ff. 
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know he had passed under the divine favor? As a matter of 
fact, no one could know without a special revelation. So Conc. 
Trid. Sess. VI: Cap. xiii. Christians ought to fear, knowing 
that they are regenerated unto the hope of glory but no 
one can be certain even of present grace. (Cap. ix.) It is little 
wonder that a ruggedly honest soul like Luther broke down un- 
der this system, or that the Reformers so emphatically declare 
that the doctrine of Rome could give no relief or comfort to the 
sin-burdened soul. (Apol., Art. IV. A). 

This confusion by the schoolmen of the ideas of justification 
and the consequent belief in the meritoriousness of works had a 
far-reaching result. It colored like a tincture the Church’s life 
throughout the Middle Ages. It shaped the piety of the devout. 
Ascetic self-culture became the passion of earnest seekers after 
godliness. Monasticism became the norm of religious devotion. 
To become a monk was to put oneself in line with the Divine 
favor. The convent was praised as the shortest and surest way 
to heaven. “Who,” writes Anselm, “can attain salvation in a 
safer or nobler way?” Not only so, but the monk became the 
unit of religious enterprise. He was a pioneer in the cultiva- 
tion of the ground, in architecture and in art. And he, with the 
Pope, was the chief promoter of the Crusades. The recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre was advertized as a work of merit. All who 
participated were to share in the benefit. Those who fell under 
Eastern skies or on their way to the East received special indul- 
gence. Pope after Pope,* pressed by the Saracens who were 
devastating Italy, or burning with zeal for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, promised the soldiers who fought against the 
Pagans the rest, of eternal life. God, said the Abbott Guibert, 
chronicler of the first Crusade, invented the Crusades as a new 
way for the laity to atone for their sins and to merit salvation. 
Thus knighthood divided the field with monasticism as an op- 
portunity of performing meritorious or supererogatory works, 
and winning an immortal crown. There were really only two 
careers for those who would win the divine favor, and of these 
the monk proved the stronger. One monastic order after another 
was formed. “This pious impulse,” says Schaff, “dotted Chris- 
tendom with convents, or rebuilt old ones, from Mt. Carmel to 


8 John VIII, Eugenius, Innocent, III. 
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the north of Scotland.” By the end of the fifteenth century their 
number was legion. 

Various reasons have been assigned for Luther’s decision to 
become a monk, but there is no ground for doubting the reason 
he has given, viz., “to find a gracious God.” He passed from 
hopeful study and assured career to the poverty of the cloister. 
How is this to be explained if the real cause did not lie in a 
torturing sense of sin and a longing for reconciliation with God? 
For a thousand years the cloister had been the refuge of souls 
struggling with an unsubduable longing for holiness. All of 
Luther’s past inheritance—the discipline of a stern home, the 
terrible vision of the begging prince—as well as his new envi- 
ronment in Erfurt pointed the youth to that step. There were 
twenty cloisters in Erfurt, and among the numerous orders rep- 
resented were the Augustinian friars, at whose door Luther 
knocked for admission. He was received as a brother and did 
the menial service of a novitiate. For seven years he gave him- 
self rigorously to this discipline; he zealously buffeted his body 
to keep it under; he froze in his unheated cell, he starved him- 
self until “one could almost count his bones,” he underwent such 
austerities that he was found fainting by his brothers. The 
monastic system encouraged men to believe that these things 
were meritorious and would win salvation. Luther acted on 
that belief, hoping “to get to heaven by his monkery.” Indeed 
by these means he won the reputation of a saint, but he did not 
win the inward witness of salvation. In later life Luther often 
stated the theory on which he acted as a monk; e. g., “They 
lead people from Christ .to their own works, telling them to go 
into a cloister, or make a pilgrimage to Rome or Compostella, 
and live a severe, hard life, or choose the Virgin Mary, or some 
saint as intercessor, that you may be saved.”® And this theory, 
which he was afterwards so passionately to oppose, was deduced 
correctly and logically from Roman doctrine and practice. In 
the specific words of our Article, “They (our churches) in like 
manner teach that men cannot be justified before God by their 
own strength, merits or works,” the Protestants at Augsburg 
were not making a rhetorical antithesis but exactly stating the 
teaching of Rome which they had discovered to be false. And 


9 Werke, Weimar, XLVI 8. 
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while Denifle, the brilliant Catholic critic of Luther and Luth- 
eranism,’° is doubtless within the facts in quoting more than 200 
medieval theologians who interpreted the famous verse, 
Rom. 1:17, “The just shall live by faith,” much as the Reform- 
ers did, yet, as Preserved Smith says, “against the theory of the 
Church, holding a delicate balance between faith and works, 
must be put her practice, and, in this case as in others, actions 
speak louder than words.” And he adds, “It is an undeniable, 
an obtrusive fact that whatever was the doctrine of the Church, 
at this time her practice had reduced the economy of individual 
redemption to an almost purely mechanical process of debit and 
credit for evil and good works.” Dr. A. V. Miieller’* has col- 
lected a large number of quotations from thirty-seven manu- 
script prayer-books in circulation between 1450 and 1550, all 
of them assuredly promising the worshipper who would repeat 
certain prayers or do certain pious acts, sundry temporal or 
spiritual blessings, the latter including indulgences and salva- 
tion. Denifle also severely denounces Luther for calling it “a 
pestilential doctrine” of Rome that a person must doubt in re- 
gard to the certainty of salvation, chiding Luther for not ob- 
serving the distinction between “not knowing certainly,” and 
“doubting” (non certum scire and dubitare). But as Thmels 
pointedly asks, “How is a person who is longing for salvation 
benefitted by this distinction?” The proposition of Thomas 
Aquinas, already referred to is approved by Denifle as valid, that 
a person cannot know in the form of certainty but only by con- 
jecture (non certitudinaliter sed conjecturaliter) that he is in 
grace. How is he to conjecture it? Thomas gives three signs: 
If he has delight in God; if he feels contempt for worldly 
things; if he is certain that he does not live in deadly sin. As 
one has said, that certainty can be had only in the case of an 
infant who dies immediately after baptism. Every temptation 
and conscious shortcoming makes it more and more uncertain 
for the sincere person whether he has indeed ever received grace, 
and to him who tongs for certainty nothing remains but to lean 
on his external holiness as a sign that such a change has taken 
place. That such a prop should prove too frail a support for a 


10 H.F. Denifle, Luther and Lutheranism, 1905. 
11 A. V. Miiller, Luther’s Theologische Quellen, 1912. Quoted by Pre- 
served Smith in The Harvard Review, Oct., 1913. 
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robust soul like Luther was a foregone conclusion.‘ A God 
who could leave him with such an uncertain hope could not com- 
mand his love. Hither he must give up God, or the Church 
must be wrong. He was encouraged to vertuze upon this alter- 
native by the writings of William Occam, the severesi critic of 
the medieval Church, to whom he refers as “Occam, my dear 
master.”!* 

His first practical help, we are told, came from a wise old fel- 
low monk who pointed out to him that God was not angry with 
him and that it was his duty to believe the forgiveness of sins. 
He learned from Staupitz that “not separate acts, but love 
for righteousness and for God constitute the criterion of true re- 
pentance.” He learned from Augustine the depravity of the 
human will and Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace. What he did 
not get from any of his helpers, however, was that which for him 
was the kernel of the whole matter, viz., the ground of assur- 
ance; for even Augustine, “with all his horror of sin, had not 
experienced the horror of uncertainty of salvation.” (Harnack, 
Hist. of Dogma, V. 210, n.) Luther’s call to the professorship 
of Biblical Exegesis at Wittenberg in 1511 plunged him into a 


profound study of the Scriptures. It was while studying the 
Epistle to the Romans that the great truths of salvation took 
possession of him; viz., that sin is not merely a defect but posi- 
tive guilt, that grace is not simply enabling power but forgiv- 
ing love, that faith is not merely intellectual recognition but also 
soul repose. Luther had been trying to work out his own salva- 


12 It is the Catholic charge (Denifle and Grisar) that Luther suffered 
a moral breakdown in 1515. Grisar does not attribute unchastity to 
Luther until 1523; he attributes Luther’s break with the Church at the 
earlier date to spiritual pride, to a monk’s quarrel and to Luther’s wilful 
misunderstanding of the church fathers. A complete answer to both is A. 
V. Miiller’s Luther’s Theologische Quellen....Cf. also Kawerau: Luther in 
Katholischer Belenchtung. 


13 Er. 24, 347.—In opposition to the teaching and practice of the Church, 
Occam had expressed such advanced views as the following: “‘Dico primo 
quod Deus de potentia sua absoluta potest si sibi placet omnem culpam tam 
originalem quam actualem remittere sine infusione gratiae creatae, hoc 
probo: Primo sic: Quemcumque potest acceptare tanquam dignum vita 
aeterna sine omni gratia creato infusa illi potest remittere omnem culpam 
sine omni gratia creata, sed Deus de potentia sua absoluta si sibi placeret 
posset peccatorem acceptare ad vitam aeternam sine gratia, ergo potest sibi 
remittere et cetera.” This is argued in detail. Occam. Sextus, Quaesto 
Ky. 
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tion by ridding himself of sin and meriting the divine favor. 
At last he gave up the impossible task and took God at His 
word, “By grace are ye saved through faith.” Salvation is all 
of God. Where God does everything, man can do nothing. To 
express his idea he invented the phrase, “justitia passiva,” 
meaning the righteousness of God which he imputes to man 
without any merit or even effort of the latter. Luther repristi- 
nated Paul’s doctrine that the revelation of divine grace which 
awakens faith is to be found in the person of Jesus Christ and 
His work, more especially His death, “Whom God set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to show His right- 
eousness because of the passing over of sins.” Whenever faith 
lays hold on Christ and becomes one with Him, Christ’s right- 
eousness becomes our righteousness; God declares man righteous 
and forgives his sins. It is not our sense of justification, but 
our acceptance of it, according to Luther, which is crucial for 
our salvation."* 

Thus in the deep personal experience of the Reformer “the 
article of a standing or falling Church” was born again. This 
great experience was the beginning of the career of the 
Reformer and of the Reformation. The effect was im- 
mediate and electrical. It brought about the protest 
against indulgences. It nerved the Reformer at Leipzig 
and at Worms, and it formed the keystone of the arch erected 
at Augsburg. It is difficult for us to realize in our secular age 
the enthusiasm which a purely theological idea could arouse in 
that day. Men were sick of the holiness of works offered them 
by the Church and were longing for a more spiritual religion. 
If the occasion for a new confession of faith is the discovery or 
recovery of a great truth, such an occasion was providentially 
indicated in the opening third of the sixteenth century. Our 


14 In a letter to Brother George Spenlein, Apr. 1516, Luther writes: 
“Therefore, my sweet brother, learn Christ and him crucified: learn to pray 
to him, despairing of yourself, saying: Thou, Lord Jesus, art my righteous- 
ness, but I am thy sin: thou hast taken on thyself what thou wast not, and 
hast given to me what I was not.” In the same year he wrote to Spalatin: 
“Whatever good is done outside the faith of Christ, even if it makes Fab- 
ricii and Reguli, yet it no more savors of justification than do apples 
of figs.” The Pauline doctrine of justification, as set forth in the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians had never been clearly understood, even 
by Augustine, Luther said afterwards in his Table Talk. 
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Article is the first symbolical setting of this great truth,’® and 
its definition here remains the classic confessional statement of 
this ruling principle of Lutheran doctrine. Presented as it was 
at the command of the German Emperor by Lutheran princes 
as an explicit statement of their faith, by its profound loyalty to 
the best traditions of the Church, its faithfulness to the Scrip- 
tures, its deep note of evangelical experience, its dignified sim- 
plicity and its temperate tone, the Augsburg Confession is best 
fitted of all Lutheran confessional declarations to be the univer- 
sal symbol of the Lutheran Church. And the dominating char- 
acteristic which rises like an earnest strain in all its voices is 
the note of personal salvation through justification by faith. 
The later confessional writings amplify the doctrine. The 
Apology more strongly emphasizes the opposition to Rome in- 
volved in it. The Smalcald Articles more strongly specify 
abuses and emphasize the relation of good works to justification 
by faith. In the Formula of Concord all human action is ex- 
cluded as a condition of certainty of salvation, the distinction 
from regeneration is sharply drawn, the righteousness of Christ 
is imputed and the historical work of Christ is made the sole 
ground of justification. The Formula on this point is an in- 
valuable development. But all that is essential to the doctrine 
is stated with admirable terseness in our article, which clearly 
teaches the fcllowing truths: 

1. The source of justification is God’s redeeming grace. Men 
are “freely” justified. “Out of grace,” says the German editio 
princeps. “The promise, and that too gratuitous,” says the 
Apology. “God forgives our sins out of pure grace,” says the 
Formula of Concord. All of which but reflects the New Testa- 
ment teaching, “Justified freely by His grace,’ Rom. 3:24. 
“God so loved the world,” ete. John 3:16. It is needless to 
repeat the numerous texts which trace our salvation to its source 
in the compassionate love of God. It is taught very beautifully 
in the Prophecy of Hosea, it is taught in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. This is in reality the fundamental point in 
justification. Only by God Himself is the door opened to the 


15 The doctrine had already been stated in the Marburg and the Schwa- 
bach Articles of 1529, but neither statement is to be compared with Art. IV 
of the Augustana in form or comprehensiveness, and neither‘paper attained 
the significance of the Confession. 
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conscious assurance of forgiveness and adoption. The souxce of 
justification is God. 

2. The ground of justification is stated negatively and posi- 
tively. 

(a) Negatively. “Also they teach that men cannot be justi- 
fied before God by their own strength, merits or works.” 

(b) Positively. “For Christ’s sake who by His death hath 
made satisfaction for our sins.” 

Both the negative and the positive reflect Luther’s thought 
and experience. In defending his insertion of the word “sola” 
(alone) in Rom. 3:28, Luther says: 

“Paul treats here of the chief article of the Christian doc- 
trine, namely, that we are justified through faith in Christ, with- 
out any works whatever of the law, and utterly precludes all 
works when he affirmed that the works of the law avail nothing 
for justification. To read and understand St. Paul one must 
come to this conclusion and cannot do otherwise. His language 
is too strong and admits of no work, no, none at all. Because 
the subject itself fundamentally requires the statement that 
faith alone justifies, and the idiom of our German language, 
which knows how to express the truth, is supported by the ex- 
ample of the holy fathers, also because the peril of the people 
demands it, so that they cleave not to good works and miss faith 
and lose Christ, and especially at this time since they have been 
se long accustomed to good works and can be torn away from 
them only by force, it is not only proper, but absolutely neces- 
sary that this be affirmed in the plainest and fullest manner.” 
Similarly the Formula of Concord emphatically says: “Absque 
operibus, sine lege, gratis, non ex operibus,” and gives as the 
true sense of particulae exclusivae the following: “By these 
particulae, or words, all works of our own, our worthiness, merit, 
glory and confidence in any of our own works, are wholly and 
entirely excluded in the article of justification; so that our 
works may not be proposed and held either as causing or merit- 
ing justification which God should regard in this case, or upon 
which we might or should depend, either as to the whole, or even 
the least part thereof.” Positively, we are justified for the sake 
of Christ, who suffered and died for us. The ground of our 
justification, the causa meritoria, is expressed in the words: 
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“For Christ’s sake * * who by His death hath made satisfaction 
for our sins.” ‘This meritorious work, the subsequent symbols 
make clear, is the work of the God-man. It is the special merit 
of the Formula of Concord that it clearly discriminates between 
the intrinsic nature of Christ and His redemptive work. Neither 
His human nature nor His divine nature intrinsically, but the 
work, life, obedience, sufferings and death of the God-man form 
the ground of our justification. In the words of the Formula 
“Christ is our righteousness, neither according to the divine na- 
ture alone, nor yet according to the human nature alone, but the 
whole Christ, according to both natures, in or through that obe- 
dience which he as God and man rendered to the Father, even 
unto death, and by which he has merited for us forgiveness of 
sins and eternal life.” Epit. ITI. 1. “In this manner neither 
the divine nor the human nature of Christ by itself is imputed 
to us for righteousness, but the obedience of the person alone 
who is at the same time God and man.” Solid Deel. ITI. 

The Confession specifies Christ’s death. This is what theo- 
logians call the passive obedience of Christ. It is specified be- 
cause it is the culmination of Christ’s work of satisfaction for 
our sins. This is the very heart of the Scripture teaching on 
the Atonement. “Who His own self bare our sins,” though a 
New Testament text is an Old Testament figure,’* and it means, 
as Denney has so clearly explicated in his The Death of Christ, 
“that Christ took on Him the consequences of our sins—that he 
made our responsibilities, as sin had fixed them, His own. He 
did so when He went to the cross—i. e., in His death. His 
death, and the bearing of our sins, are not two things but one. 
It may be true enough that He bore them in His spirit, that He 
saw and felt their exceeding sinfulness, that He mourned over 
them before God; but however true and moving such considera- 
tions may be, they are not what the Apostle means in the passage 
before us. He means that all the responsibilities in which sin 
has involved us—responsibilities which are summed up in that 
death which is the wages of sin—have been taken by Christ upon 
Himself. The Apostle does not raise the question whether it is 
possible for one to assume the responsibilities of others in this 
way; he assumes that the responsibilities of sinful men have 


16 Nu. 14:34, Lev. 5:17, Ex. 28:43. 
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been taken on Himself by the sinless Lamb of God. This is not 
a theorem he is prepared to defend; it is the gospel he has to 

Whosoever says ‘He bore our sins’ says substitu- 
tion.”*7 It must not be forgotten that Christ’s death was the 
culmination of His life. He was born that He might die. He 
came into the world to give His life a ransom for many. The 
cradle and the cross must be thought of together. There is a 
sense in which we may say that the wood of the cross was taken 
from the manger. Calvary interprets Bethlehem, and Bethle- 
hem would not have been hovered over by an angel choir if it 
had not been the first step of the via dolorosa. 

In consequence Christ’s satisfaction involves His active obe- 
dience. His death would have no significance for us if He had 
been “born under the Law” and throughout His entire life ful- 
filled it all for us, thus by vicarious action providing for us a 
perfect righteousness imputable to all who receive Him as Sa- 
vior. “An atonement made by sacrificial death, releasing from 
an incurred penalty, is not itself the full bringing in of a per- 
fect righteousness More than the negative condition of 
being simply pardoned is necessary. We need to be looked upon 
as if we were positively righteous.” This is the usual represen- 
tation of our Lutheran theologians. The words of Hollaz may 
be taken as typical of their expressions: “By His active obedi- 
ence Christ most exactly filled the divine law in our stead, in 
order that penitent sinners, applying to themselves by true faith 
this vicarious fulfillment of the law might be accounted right- 
eous before God.” 

3. The true idea of justification is thus arrived at. Nega- 
tively there is the non-imputation, or forgiveness, of sins. “That 
their sins are forgiven.” But justification is something more 
than pardon. As a modern writer has expressed it, We need to 
hear the voice that says, not only, You may go; you are let off 
from your penalty, but also, you may come; you are welcomed 
into my love. Thus while pardon takes from the sinner what 
he has and would rid himself of, justification gives him what he 
has not and cannot provide of himself. Justification is complete 


17 Cf. 1 Cor. 5:4, 15:3, 2 Cor. 5:21. These passages and many others 
set forth the truth unequivocally that Jesus Christ in His Divine-human 
person, and acting in a vicarious character bore the curse and punishment 
of our sins. 
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in the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. “This faith (that 
men are received into favor and their sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake) God imputes for righteousness in His sight.” In 
this positive way our Confession bears witness to the New Tes- 
tament truth that we are complete in Jesus Christ. Able to 
work out for ourselves neither pardon nor righteousness, both 
are provided in the Savior’s work, and fully and freely bestowed 
in justification. Rom. 10:4. As one of our theologians has 
expressed it, “Christ is assuredly given to us in such a way that 
what He has, and is, is accounted to us just as if it were our 
own. And whoever believes this actually realizes it.” Or, as 
Bishop Hopkins has expressed it: “Faith is a marriage bond 
between Christ and the believer; and therefore all the debts of 
the believer are chargeable upon Christ, and the righteousness 
of Christ is instated upon the believer.” 

4. The human condition of justification—“Through faith,” 
“when they believe.” This is called by our theologians the 
instrumental cause: “per fidem,” “durch den Glauben.” 

This is the most vital point in the Confession’s statement. 
Faith is the instrument through which justification is realized, 
the assimilating organ by whose apprehension alone there is 
justification. Faith is not analyzed in the Article, nor yet in 
Art. XX. which is supplementary to and explanatory of Art. 
IV. where it is said, “The term faith does not signify the knowl- 
edge of history, such as is in the ungodly and in the devil, but 
signifieth a faith which believes not merely the history but also 
the effect of the history—namely, this article of the forgiveness 
of sins through Christ.” That justifying faith includes notitia, 
assensus and fiducia is assumed, though not in the Catholic 
sense.1® Every act of religious faith shows a cognitive and a 
volitional aspect. It is at once an affirmation of the truth, and 
a surrender to the truth affirmed. Apart from the first, it 


18 By Augustine faith was defined as “cum assensione cogitare”’ (de Prae- 
dest, Sanctor, 5) and by Aquinas (Summa, II. 2, q. 2, art. 2) as an act of 
the intellect which is moved to assent through the will. Not only was 
faith intellectualized, notitia and assensus being given chief place, but fidu- 
cia was interpreted of inteliectual submission. Faith in the Catholic con- 
ception is authority-faith, and the authority that guarantees the truth of 
the doctrine, in the last instance, is the Church: ‘“‘Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas.” (Augustine contra Ep. 
Manich., 6). The Church, therefore, in the last instance becomes the ob- 
ject ,of fiducia. 
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would be blind; without the second, it would lack practical sig- 
nificance. As Luther says (de Captiv. Babyl. Eccl.), “With- 
out a promise we have nothing to believe, without faith the 
promise is useless.” Even our brief Article offers a sufficient 
description of what justifying faith is: “When they believe that 
they are received into favor and that their sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake.” Luther made faith the principle, not of justi- 
fication alone, but of the whole Christian life. That is the lead- 
ing thought in the latter part of Art. XX. where Ambrose is 
quoted with approval: “Faith is the mother of a good will and 
right doing.” Similarly the Apology says: “We speak of faith 
as being not an ideal fancy, but a new light, life and power in 
the heart that renews the heart and disposition, transforms man 
into a new creature.” In the Apology also, as in the Formula 
of Concord (614), its awakening is itself the new birth. The 
new significance attached to faith in the confessions shows a 
deepened conception of it. It is no longer conceived as pri- 
marily an affair of the intellect..° Luther defines it as a certa 
fiducia cordis et firmus assensus quo Christus apprehenditur 
(Com. Gal. I.) It is personal trust in the sin-forgiving grace 
of God; and it is the product, not of the reason, but of the im- 
pression which the divine word makes on the heart and the con- 
science. 

The faith contemplated in the Confession is the gift of God. 
In Art. II. it is declared that since the fall human nature is so 
under the power of original sin that it cannot of its own power 
exercise saving faith. And the Apology, under Art. IV. says: 
“Faith is the acceptance of this treasure (Christ’s merit) with 
our whole heart, and this is not our own act, present or gift, our 
own work or preparation.” The Formula of Concord says: 
“This faith is a gift of God, through which we rightly acknowl- 
edge Christ our Redeemer in the word of the Gospel and confide 
in Him.” All of which is our confessional response to the di- 
vine word: “By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not 
of ourselves; it is the gift of God.” Eph. 2:8. 

This act must not be interpreted as in any sense meritorious 
in itself. The temptation is very subtle, when the proposition 
has been assented to that only where faith is is there justifica- 


19 Cf. Bellarmin, Just. I. 4,—‘‘Catholici fidem in intellectu sedem habere 
docent. Denique in ipso actu intellectus.” 
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tion, to construe faith as in some measure at least the efficient 
cause of justification. “This consequence would be unavoid- 
able,” says Ihmels, “if one had to suppose that man—always, of 
course, under the influence of the word—first himself ripens 
faith in Christ.” But bearing in mind that the ground of our 
justification is the worthiness of Christ, and that faith, which is 
itself the gift of God, is only the hand that lays hold of the 
proffered salvation, and that the Christian can find no ground 
of. assurance that he is in a state of salvation by reflection upon 
himself, there is no room for such a confusion of terms. We do 
not commonly think of mere reliance as meritorious. As Moule 
has said, “It does not make a man deserving of rescue, when, 
being in imminent danger, he implicitly accepts the guidance of 
his rescuer. And the man who, discovering himself to be a 
guilty sinner, relies upon Christ as his all for pardon and peace, 
certainly does not merit anything for closing with his own sal- 
vation.””?° 

The doctrine of justification, thus received by Luther and en- 
shrined in the heart of the earliest and chief confession by the 
sure pen of Melanchthon, became the common possession of the 
Protestant Churches. It is the one great doctrine on which the 
Protestant Churches are essentially agreed. But while the doc- 
trine is the common possession of Protestantism several points 
of departure from the Lutheran statement are to be noted, owing 
to the predestination of Calvinism, on the one hand, and the 
semi-naturalism of Arminianism, on the other. The first of 
these has to do with the question of assurance. The Lutheran 
position is that the believer’s consciousness of justification is an 
immediate guarantee of the reality of justification, being the 
work of the Holy Spirit, who through the word and the sacra- 
ments kindles faith. The Calvinistic position is that the guar- 
antee of justification is God’s eternal predestination to salva- 
tion which manifests itself subjectively in perseverance in the 
state of grace, the assurance of justification being thus consid- 
ered to reside not in faith itself but in its fruits. 

A second point of departure has to do with the time when 
justification takes place. The Lutheran position is that the 


20 Cf. The Apology :—‘Faith does not justify us before God, as though 
it was our work, but solely because it receives the grace promised and 
offered without merit and presented out of the rich treasure of grace.” 
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moment of justification is the moment when saving faith comes 
into being. The Calvinistic position is that justification is ac- 
complished in the resurrection of Christ as the evidence of His 
satisfaction for the whole Church as His mystical body, but for 
the individual believer it is coincident with the decree of justi- 
fication which accompanies election. 

The influence of Calvinistic theology is evident in the position 
of Schleiermacher that justification as a divine act is to be viewed 
as realized first of all in Christ and then successively in be- 
lievers. To be taken into living communion with Christ is, as 
a changed form of life, conversion, as a changed relation of 
life, justification. Following Schleiermacher one of the com- 
monest views in modern theology makes justification depend on 
a real union with Christ, breaking down the sharp distinction 
between justification and regeneration. Faith, in this view, is 
to be regarded in justification “not simply as the reflex of di- 
vine grace but as comprehending the spiritual content of union 
with Christ and of the gift of the Spirit which is the basis of the 
ethical life of the Christian.” This is the so-called “ethical” 
theory of justification, justification, according to it, being a 
recognition of what is well-pleasing to God. So W. N. Clarke,” 
who says: “If justification is an act in which God affirms the 
right relation, it implies the existence of that relation. Hence 
justification implies and rests upon the beginning of the new 
divine life in man. The renewing touch of the Holy Spirit is 
put forth upon the soul, the soul commits itself in truthful faith 
to the saving grace of God. When these two acts have been 
performed, one divine and the other human, the man does oc- 
cupy the position before God that it is right for a man to occupy. 

Justification thus viewed may be said to be attained in 
any one of several wavs. We may say with Paul that we are 
justified by faith, since the human trust in God’s grace is on 
man’s side the way to acceptance. Or we may say, as the 
Christian experience suggests and as theologians often assert, 
that justification is the first result of regeneration; acceptance 
with God is the natural lot of the new creature that the Holy 
Spirit has made.” This is substantially the error of Osiander, 
whose controversy distracted the Church for some years prior to 


21 An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 407. 
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the Formula of Concord, which rejected his views. Osiander 
had applied Luther’s emphasis of the indwelling of Christ in 
the soul by faith as meaning that Christ is the righteousness of 
the believer by being in Him. It is an interesting anomaly that 
this view, which rests upon an imperfect conception of Paul’s 
teaching concerning justification, and which goes counter to the 
whole Lutheran conception of justification that God’s work for 
man precedes God’s work in man, should become the tenet of a 
school of Lutheran theologians. 

Ritschl developed Schleiermacher’s thought along another 
line. He interprets “union with Christ” as an ideal union. 
Justification, which in opposition to Rome he holds to be a de- 
claring righteous and not a making righteous, is the act of God 
as Father and is substantially synonomous with adoption; and 
further, the sentence of justification, in the first instance, falls 
on the Christian community, in which we are incorporated by 
faith. Apart from the Christian community the individual be- 
liever is an abstraction. The kernel of Ritschl’s thought seems 
to be that from the motive of love to Christ God shows favor, or 
is friendly, to those in fellowship with Christ—a dangerously 
close approximation to the Catholic conception extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus. Specifically, sin is only estrangement and fear, not 
guilt; justification is not a declaration of forgiveness but of 
adoption into the family of God; faith is confidence begotten by 
the appearance in our world of the historical Jesus. 

The modern constructive treatment of justification raises the 
question, Are the definitions of our Confession outworn? Many 
modern writers on theology speak of the artificiality of the old 
ordo salutis-—-Vocation, Illumination, Repentance, Faith, Re- 
generation, Conversion, Sanctification. Some of the ideas cata- 
logued by these terms are said to be vague or ambiguous, and 
they are thought to hide the simplicity of the new life. Chris- 
tian ethics claims that some of the processes belong to its sphere. 
Others, it is claimed, like Vocation and Illumination, belong to 
the means of grace. The expositions of the ordo salutis which 
constitute the body of our Confessional theology, it is further 
said, grew out of its conflicts and in their polemical form are not 
fitted to modern needs. Schleiermacher’s subjective system re- 
duced the number to two: Regeneration and Sanctification. In 
this system justification is but a part of regeneration—“an 
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altered relation of man to God”—as regeneration is looked upon 
as “an altered mode of life.” 

But all these modern attempts to rewrite the doctrine of 
justification minimize the forgiveness of sins. The note of as- 
surance, born of the deep personal experience of the Reformers, 
is missing. A loss of the conviction of sin as guilt naturally 
would be attended by a forfeiture of strong expressions of assur- 
ance of salvation. Recent writers have made much of the dif- 
ference between Paul’s doctrine of justification and Jesus’ gos- 
pel of forgiveness. But, as Haering has said, “the more one has 
regard to what is essential, this difference is fuund in the last 
resort to be only the difference between one who inspires trust 
in God’s grace by inspiring trust in Himself as the bringer of 
the grace and believers who attain to trust in God’s grace in 
Jesus through their trust in the latter. The certainty of salva- 
tion which Jesus gives by inspiring trust in the Father’s for- 
giving love is in its inmost content and value the same as what 
Paul glories in as justification.” 

Another aspect of opposition to justification as a vital link in 
the ordo salutis is the assertion that modern consciousness craves 
rather to be delivered from the power than from the guilt of sin, 
regarding the question to which justification gives answer as 
unhealthy self-torment. But, as another modern has replied, 
“The doctrine in question is not a relic, but a lost piece of 
silver ;” and further, “The silent worship of the Infinite does 
not stand the test of the crises of personal life..... In order 
to keep our footing in this puzzling world of reality, to attain 
an optimistic view of our own life, we must be clear as to how 
we stand with God..... When religion becomes a thing of 
serious moment to us, we can see no escape but in the love of 
God, which is love only as being free and freely pardoning; in 
short, just in the assurance which faith in justification contem- 
plated from the very first and which in spite of all the changes 
time has brought, it has given afresh in experience.” 

The doctrine of justification is the regulator of Christian life, 
that by which alone it has its steadfastness in the midst of 
change, its peace in the midst of struggle. It is this doctrine 
which has made our Confession the creed of a robust Church; 
and we cannot do better than to conclude our survey with the 

22 Haering, The Christian Faith. 
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strong words of Luther in the Smalcald Articles: “Upon this 

Article depends all that we teach and do against the Pope, the 

devil and the world.” “Whatever may happen nothing 

in this Article can be rescinded or repealed.” Part II. Art. I. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER TO 
THE LIFE OF TO-DAY.* 


BY PROFESSOR M. COOVER, D.D. 


All times are times of transition. Life is movement, nothing 
temporal is absolutely stationary. Inertia means dormancy or 
death. Activity is a common attribute of youth. The young 
vibrate with life, and bound forward with every undulation. 

Age is not so elastic. Mentally as well as physically life is 
wont to settle into a state of fixedness. Reflection takes the 
place of acquisition. What has been acquired becomes the crite- 
ria of relations. Childhood play is the preparation for real life ; 
old age play is contemplation of the meaning of life. Youth 
feels no jar in life’s transition. Every new thought is accepted 
as part of life’s trusted movement. But age stops to reflect upon 
truth which has been acquired, and is wont to fall behind the 
sum of daily added truth, and keenly feels the jar when a leap 
must be made to come up abreast with fluent life. 

Indolent youth with less of reflection may fall behind the 
world’s forward movement, and the prime of life may be lived in 
anachronisms with their inadequate adjustments. 

The transition you now make from the seminary to practi- 
cal ministerial activity has been longingly: anticipated, and 
causes no violent break in relations or duties. The graduate is 
still to remain a student, while old and new truths are carried 
into application and enforcement. The present is the summary 
of the past, and the threshold of the future. It is a fair day, 
and as you stand on the threshold the bright world without is 
more attractive than the reflective world within. But life is 
give and take, impartation and reception, and the giving ceases 
when there is nothing incoming. Not all things new are valu- 
able and profitable, not all innovations are worthily connected 
with vital truth and healthy action. It is springtime, and the 
face of nature has just been renewed, but the new has grown out 


1 Baccalaureate Address delivered to the graduating class of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 21st, 1914. 
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of the old, and draws its life from it. There are relative truths 
of changing order, and there are absolute truths unchanging. 
Eternal truth is contemporaneous with all time. It is the 
method of application that changes. Wise adaptation of life to 
unchanging eternal principles is happy conformity of the fluent 
to its eternal source. There is something fixed, as well as some- 
thing fluent, else there would be no consciousness of the fluent. 
The sun and the stars tell us that we move; God and His 
truths are the background of our stage of action. 

To take an attitude of life is to look in two directions like 
Janus, backward and forward. We must take the past with us 
while we move, and our attitude is rather a facing in right di- 
rections, than a stop or station. There are three changing fac- 
tors in life’s movement, which must be adjusted to the estab- 
lished eternal: Modern thought; Modern institutions; and 
Modern methods. 

The faculty of observation is an expanding faculty, and every 
new era ushers in a wider thought world; and these new 
thoughts work out into new institutions as factors to meet new 
conditions. The eternal takes on new forms to clothe its un- 


changing essence. Mankind is one and the same, but men are 
different; all men are afflicted with the same disease, sin, but 
each gives peculiar expression to it, and the approach of the 
remedy must be along lines tangent to the trouble. Or to ex- 
press the thought in a more perfect figure, the remedy should not 
merely touch the periphery, but reach the heart of the matter. 


I. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER TO MODERN IDEAS. 


The seriously minded student who is acquainted with the his- 
_ tory of the past, and who studies modern society is impressed by 
the fact that he is dealing with a new world. There is the same 
buying and selling, but a multitude of new commodities; the 
same aspirations and ambitions, but many new goals; the same 
work and competition, but a greater diversity of employments ; 
the same devoutness and worship, but new forms of expression. 
To minister to society in this new era the preacher of the gospel 
must know his times, he must be acquainted with the age in 
which he lives. 

A new thing to be done is first done by some method intro- 
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duced by theory. The theory is tested by practice, and if it 
works well, the theory becomes praxis. It is careful observation 
that makes us acquainted with things. Theoria, theoreo, is see- 
ing. 

New things are seen, then approached tentatively. Our age 
is saturated with the knowledge of things, and the newly discov- 
ered relations of things constitute a new thought-world. 

Superficial examination and sight results in false relations 
and unreal aspects. Theory should be clear seeing, thorough 
insight and foresight, before established deductions are made 
and become basic for action. The thing seen in itself does not 
always show what it is for the world at large. Matthew Arnold 
said of Sophocles that he saw things steadily, and saw them 
whole. The scientific world sees things quite steadily, but not 
always whole, for the whole of life is more than things in isolated 
integrity. Life is comprised of thought, principle, and action 
as well as things, and sometimes we must unlearn things to act 
well and be men. ‘The religious life must not be carried away 
by new truths not yet thoroughly related to vital experience. 

The introduction of machinery, machinery that almost thinks 
in cunningness of action and fineness of product, has supplanted 
the skill of the human hand, and set aside the supremacy of the 
individual artizan. Men combine into units to resist the en- 
croachments of mechanized capital, and virtually become ma- 
chines to combat machinery. Socialism is the unifying of so- 
ciety for certain ends, and men are to be dealt with by deputa- 
tions, as representatives of social units. But religion cannot do 
that. Religion is a personal, an individual thing. Houses may 
all be built alike, material comforts made equal, wages and 
prices made magnanimous; yet none of these things is religion, 
although religion has something to do in perfecting all these 
conditions. The rights of industry may be subordinated to the 
power of capital. Labor leagues may unjustly retaliate to the 
injury of society at large. Political usurpers may control gov- 
ernment and foster corruptions for material gain. To meet 
these conditions, fraternalism, with social units which seek to 
reform society, is necessary on the part of good men. 

But the preacher cannot minister to all these things. Only in- 
directly does he offer assistance, and yet that assistance is the most 
potent of all help. He is a leader in noble ideals, a creator of 
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the tone of society. It is not his office to bear the sword of labor 
in defense of rights, but to proclaim the principle of reciprocal 
duties. He is not to be president of leagues and unions, but 
preceptor of the community in which he dwells. And to be pre- 
ceptor he should know society as it is in its wants and needs, its 
strife and struggles. He must have a clear survey of the whole. 
He does not deal with results, but causes; he deals with the com- 
mon disease, sin. He has something to do by way of alleviation 
of distressful circumstances, to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, but after this is done the recipients may yet be of un- 
sound mind. The minister’s duty is to inculcate the mind of 
Christ. 

It is a too prevalent idea that soup kitchens, bread commissa- 
ries, Dorcas societies, linen leagues, is practical religion. This 
is not religion at all, although religion is the rich motive to such 
institutions. Religion lies deeper than this. Co-operation of 
energy on the part of all good people for the alleviation of 
misery and suffering is the expression of pure religion, but it is 
not religion itself. Religion binds men to God from whom all 
comforts flow. Religion removes the barriers which prevent 
men from being at one with God. The pure religion and unde- 
filed of James 1:27 is thresketa, religious worship, and not reli- 
gion in its inner essence. Those who make the content of their 
religion the visitation of the widow and the fatherless are wont 
to forget to keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

Religious worship, and the general expression of religion is 
social, and issues in practical exercise; but religion ultimately 
is personal. The preacher then must not only know the age in 
which he lives, but he should know men. 

The farmer deals with his farm; the merchant with his com- 
modities; the preacher deals with life, with men. The farmer, 
the merchant, the artizan, the clerk, need religion because they 
are men. ‘To make life nobler and better religion must deal first 
with the individual. The individual cause of good must first be 
acquired, then social helpfulness and efficiency can become pow- 
erfully effective in the community by combination of powerful 
units. Socialism at bottom is a question of personality. Until 
the individual integer is sound the social union is weak. Real 
fraternity and true sympathy are heart to heart affections, and 
pure religion constitutes and consecrates these qualities, and 
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deals primarily with the individual. Religion and spirituality 
are more than civic righteousness, and the preacher must more 
than scan the face of public conduct, he must know and under- 
stand man. Man is more than a bundle of necessities, more 
than a collection of wants. He is a unit of personality, and that 
which binds him together into an efficient wholeness of life is 
his religion. And when man is understood his one chief defect 
is found to be sin, and it is this disease which vitiates all society 
and brings about all the faulty conditions of the social and in- 
dustrial order. The Christian minister is to deal with causes, 
not merely with results. He must know the remedy; and his 
remedy is the one and only universal panacea; it is not social- 
ism, it is evangelism. This message the preacher must know, 
else his office is a misnomer, his work a failure. He must know 
his message, else his ministry will be but an ephemeral service. 

His, study room is not to be a sociological laboratory, but a 
place of prayer, a closet of the seer, a depository of truths sent 
from heaven. The world has many doers, but few seers, and 
the doers have much enthusiasm, but not always a surplus of 
sanity. The seer possessed of sanity and knowledge sees not 
only consequences, but with insight deeper than the superficial 
diagnosis of social diseases he penetrates to causes. Christi- 
anity deals with causes. The congregation may be for the outer 
worid a reform club after Christianity has disciplined men for 
the ranks. It may be a civic organization after its civic tone 
has been pitched in harmony with the Christ ideal. Munition 
and discipline come from the inner force implanted by pure re- 
ligion. The preacher for essential efficiency need not be the 
president of the civic league, nor of the reform club. For true 
leadership he should stand at the head of a higher order; in 
brigadier authority his office hands down divine orders and com 
mands. 

The preacher should be profoundly acquainted with conditions 
in order to discover their lines of approach in proclaiming his 
message. He knows the common cause of all earthly ills, yet 
his message is effective to particular ills of society when it fits 
the individuals who constitute society. The minister’s message 
is to-reform man, and the reformed man will reorganize society. 

The power of the message lies in “Thus saith the Lord,” 
rather than “Thus saith the social expert.” The ultimate source 
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of effective remedial power is too much mingled with earthly 
theories and tentative practices. The preacher is not sure of his 
message, and his faith adheres too much to the governmental ma- 
chinery of society and not enough to the secret power which the 
gospel infuses into the quickened soul. From what to what is 
man to be saved? Not simply from bad conditions to conditions 
which are better; but saved from sin to the Christ life. The 
cure of souls precedes the cure of society, and until the indi- 
vidual is thoroughly reformed social reformation will be super .i- 
cial and ephemeral. 

God and men must be brought savingly together before men 
can win men to social elevation, to a condition satisfactory and 
durable. When religion gets a hold on men’s consciences, and 
the spirit of the Christ whom the gospel reveals inspires souls, 
the co-operative work of men made good, will be a good work. 

Jesus repeatedly left miracle-working and bodily ministry for 
prayer and teaching. The people whom He miraculously fed 
would be hungry again on the morrow; and the dead whom He 
raised would die again, but His word would abide forever. The 
world’s social and political reform movements are so sporadic and 
ineffectual because the power of the divine word is not in men. 

There is a grave danger that the pulpit misconceive its mis- 
sion. Modern thought is content with the ethical relations of 
man, and is wont to minimize the essential spiritual power, 
which alone can redeem both man and society. The dangers of 
modern philosophy, or of the materialistic conception of the 
universe; are not so great as the faulty idea of the ethical suffi- 
ciency of reformed society. The world has found no ethical re 
demption outside of a spiritual renewal of man; and the evangel 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ is the only message accompanied by 
a power that can transmute noble ideals into concrete life. Effi- 
cient practical service requires the motive power which the 
Spirit of God alone gives. An ethical force is the force of cus- 
tom, and a:new custom which counts for righteousness can only 
arise from a new spirit. 


II, THE ATTITUDE OF THE MINISTER TO MODERN INSTITUTIONS. 


In medieval times the monk in his monastery ministered to 
society in almost every form of necessity. He fed the hungry, 
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taught the ignorant, nursed the sick, provided an asylum for the 
helpless. But now the State has assumed most of these func- 
tions, and mostly for the better. Education, the relief of the 
poor and unfortunate, have become State responsibilities met by 
public taxation. The Roman idea that the Church should con- 
trol all governmental functions by constitutional authority, has 
not worked well in the world’s history. The Church inculcates 
righteousness, and when righteousness is practiced between man 
and man it becomes an act of justice. The Church is the com- 
monwealth of righteousness; the State is the commonwealth of 
justice. Religion and spirituality are more than civic right- 
eousness. Expressions of civic righteousness between man and 
man become acts of justice, and pass from the Church institu- 
tion to the function of the State. But the Christian is a citizen, 
and his good works must be co-ordinated with his duty to the 
State. The Church furnishes the moral power which is to be 
organized to serve in the functions of the State. Man must be 
clothed and fed, must be housed and educated, must have em 
ployment and recreation, and his religion must bear intelligent!y 
on every aspect of his experience, and his rights. But this does 
not signify that the Church is organized for political or purely 
civie functions. The Church should establish moral standards, 
and give stability to moral ideals, should create and direct the 
conscience of the community. These ideals so created, these 
moral standards outlined, are to be taken up by the body of be- 
lievers organized and acting as a State. The Church is rightlv 
called the power house, and the State is the factory of civic ac- 
tivities. 

The Christian minister is not to be superintendent of the 
factory, but of the power house, not captain of the ward club, 
nor president of the civic reform league, but to hold the key of 
the switch-board. He should see that his church membership 
is in vital Christian relation to public duty, but he is not to bear 
the sword of government. The sword of the Spirit, will pierce 
the power of wickedness in high places, if the preacher of right- 
eousness gets his people infilled with the Spirit of God, and 
sensible of their duty to their fellowmen. When the congrega- 
tion is spiritually alive, it leaves the Church and passes ty the 
State to combine with all good men to effect governmental 
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righteousness. There was a magical sword so keen that it pierc- 
ed the opponent through without the latter being aware of it till 
he shook himself, and fell to pieces. If every nominal Chris- 
tian were to wield the sword of the Spirit in all acts of franchise 
and service of public duty, the public enemy, the institutions of 
civic corruption, would fall to pieces. 

The preacher’s duty is to arm his regiments with the sword 
of the Spirit, the word of God, and then commission them un- 
disbanded to serve in functions of State, civic reform, and moral 
uplift of the community. 

Not infrequently the office of the preacher is confused with 
the office of the congregation. Religion is more than practical 
religion, and Christianity is more than the display of energy. 
A man may spend his days making a living, yet never live a true 
life. A man may practice Christianity by the exercise of kind 
sympathetic service, and yet not be a Christian. Christianity is 
a life imparted by the personality and agency of Jesus Christ, 
and maintained by his life-giving Spirit. The office of the 
preacher is primarily to see that men become something, that 
they first be in right relation to God, and become recipients of a 
life that is worth communicating. It is not religion that is dis- 
solving and resolving, but religious experience; it is not Chris- 
tianity that is disintegrating and reforming, but the expression 
of Christianity. Back of all these energetic religious pursuits 
is a life, and it is this life with which the preacher has to deal. 
Back of all the functioning of Christianity is the life of the 
Christian. 

Practical Christianity apart from this power of life soon be- 
comes but the activity of an ethical association, and is sure to 
die from lack of a vital source. Human personality is a unit, 
and religion touches every part and aspect of that unit. The 
functioning of that unit depends upon the healthy life of every 
part, and if the life source be deficient, the functioning will be 
defective. The answer to the question as to how far you should 
participate in the corporate activities of the community, in its 
last analysis is a simple one. You should impart to the com- 
munity under your care a life, then have the community ex- 
press that life in the realm of state. The Spirit of Jesus is not 
the ascent of divine immanence from ethical nature, but the de- 
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scent of the transcendant God into human life. The minister 
is to deal with sources. 

A new relation between Church and State may soon arise in 
our country. The elimination of religious instruction from our 
public schools has resulted in a lack of moral training of our 
youth, many of whom receive no religious education and are 
sadly deficient in the ethical conceptions of life. A funda- 
mental result of education is not information, but character, and 
mere intellectual training does not essentially produce noble 
character. Some public school boards are considering the pro- 
position of placing the public school children for several hours 
each week in the hands of the respective religious denominations 
with which the children are affiliated, that the religious instruc- 
tion imparted may effect the moral strength desired to produce 
good citizens. But this religious education must be so orga- 
nized and systematized that its subjects taught shall be 
as scientifically conducted as are the secular branches of 
public school education. It must be graded and answer 
unit for unit with the general course of education. No 
denomination is so ready as our own for this work, 
and yet we are not ready. ‘There must be teacher-train- 
ing in every community in matters religious and Biblical, so that 
children dismissed to churches and parish-houses shall find ca- 
pable instructors, imbued not merely with knowledge, but with 
the proper spirit. Mere intellectual drill in Biblical geography 
and history does not insure moral training, and if moral cultus 
and character do not result from the educational method, the 
course must be a failure. To prevent possible failure of the 
educational end the teacher’s life must count for more than his 
knowledge or his method. A winsomeness of spirit, and a power 
of personal life above the requisites of mere ethical grace, must 
be qualifications of the successful religious teacher. Back of all 
is the life, and only life imparts life. As religious preceptors 
herein you must take the lead in devising courses and methods 
If the State proceeds without your proffered supervision, the de- 
fects of the system will lie at your door, and the untold oppor- 
tunity of the Church will have been forfeited. It will be the 
great opportunity of the Church to impart moral life for the 
uplift of the community, an opportunity to save the coming 
generations of citizens from the indecent and appalling social 
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conditions that degrade and destroy our citizenship. Herein 
again you deal with sources, and the greatness of your opportu- 
nity is beyond computation. You give an opportunity to Jesus 
Christ to save the world, and without him there is no salvation. 

Your attitude to modern institutions is one of superiority, for 
you deal not with ends for which institutions are founded, but 
with principles whose beginnings work out proper ends. 

This relation of the preacher to the life of the community 
naturally introduces the question of methods of activity. 


Ill. THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER TO MODERN 
METHODS. 


The function of the preacher is not that of policeman, nor 
magistrate. He is not set in the social order to ferret out vio- 
lations of law, nor to execute law. The congregation that calls 
you will not ask whether you are a good detective or parliamen- 
tarian; but whether you can preach. Your ower to deliver a 
gospel message will be the criterion by which you will be judged. 
You must differentiate between your duty and that of the 
Church or congregation. You must not confuse your activity 
with the organized activity of the commonwealth. You should 
sit loose to the activities of execution in working out lofty ideals 
so long as the methods employed are in keeping with spiritual 
principles. But be sure your people are alive to public needs, 
and vital public issues,, and that their Christianity is being 
brought to bear on the public weal. The methods which best 
carry divine ideals into concrete life will vary with conditions 
prevailing in our complicated civilization. Your duty is proc- 
lamation, you are the mouthpiece of an infinite message, and 
the tone and atmosphere of the community will be spiritual, or 
merely ethical, actively commonplace, or socially helpful, just as 
you are a torch burning with truth, or a taper illuminating mere 
ethical advice. 

The superficial may say that your gospel message is but moon- 
shine, your divine ideals mere flights of imagination, but if your 
lips are burning with live coals, hearts will soon be set on fire, 
and morality, social service, and the like, will be caught in the 
purifying conflagration. Do not suffer the communicant sin- 
ner, the worldly complacent pew-holder, to dictate your message. 
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You cannot be muzzled, and yet be prophetic men; you cannot 
be hampered by blinkers and be men of vision, and true guides 
to life. I speak not of the freedom of vagaries, nor of eccen- 
tricities, but of the freedom of the gospel of truth. Suffer not 
your pulpit to become but a lyceum of social propaganda. You 
have a message which deals with life, a life which must be pos- 
sessed before efficient and durable social activity can exist. Do 
not attempt to elevate morality into a religion. Your exhilara- 
tion and ecstacy will not elevate. After the smoke of incense 
has been offered to modern idols the worshippers will go back to 
their revelry, and sin will continue its programme of festivities. 
You stand at a critical period amid new movements, but you 
have a gospel both new and old, tested and approved. It is a 
majestic office you fill; dignify your message. It is a mighty 
message you herald; speak it truthfully. 

The mystic Tauler when walking in the country would draw 
his cap down over his eyes lest the sight of the violets by the way 
might withdraw his mind from inner communion with God. 
But God’s voice was in the flowers too. Such subtle selfishness 
would empty the world of God. The minister is a seer, and 
nothing should escape his notice. He should see the beautiful, 
as well as the sinful. The world has not only social iniquities, 
but its social beatitudes as well. Culture is the pursuit of perfec- 
tion, and the beautiful is a stimulus as well as the thundering 
tones of law. The gospel is good news, and Jesus saw something 
in the lilies. Aesthetics is a fine perception in matters of taste ; 
it is the science of beauty. The whole life of man is passionately 
pleading for its redemption and elevation. It thirsts for the 
symmetry of the beautiful, and cannot be satisfied short of the 
divine likeness. 

The good, the beautiful, and the true, are God’s and they 
fashion ascension robes for the perfected life. Toward epheme- 
rals take an attitude; but things eternal incorporate. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 





The General Synod. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD." 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


In order to make clear the “distinctive” character of the Gen- 
eral Synod, a brief sketch of its history is required. 

The General Synod is the earliest and most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the effort to unite all the Lutheran Synods in America 
‘im one general body. The prime mover in its organization was 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, which at a meeting in Harris- 
burg, in 1818, expressed the conviction that it was “desirable 
that the different Evangelical Lutheran Synods in the United 
States should in some way or other stand in closer connection 
with each other.” These Synods, five in number, included the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and that of New York and the 
Synods of North Carolina, Ohio and Maryland. Their total 
membership was about 35,000, of whom more than half belonged 
to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

The hopes of the Ministerium were realized in the founding of 
the General Synod at Hagerstown, Md., October 22d, 1820. The 
above-named Synods were represented by delegates, with the ex- 
ception of the Ohio Synod, which refused to unite in the move- 
ment for fear that its rights would not be properly conserved. 
The Tennessee Synod, which was formed in July, 1820, by with- 
drawing from the North Carolina Synod, sent no delegates. 

At the second meeting of the General Synod, held at Frederick, 
Md., October, 1823, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was not 
represented, having been constrained to abandon the new project 
on account of the prejudices of many of its congregations and 
the fears of some of its ministers who dreaded centralization of 
power in a general body. “The recession of the parent Synod, 
which constituted more than one-half of the Church, spread a 
gloom over the proceedings and produced the impression that the 
General Synod would prove 4 failure. The hopes which had been 


1 A chapter from a new edition, now in press, of “The Distinctive Doctrines 
and Usages of the General Bodies of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
United States,’ published by the Lutheran Publication Society, Phila., Pa. 
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cherished for the improvement of our Zion seemed blasted, and 
many were disposed to abandon the project of a union. The fol- 
lowing resolution was offered and unanimously adopted : 

“Resolved, That it is with feelings of the deepest regret that 
we learn from the minutes of the Synod of Pennsylvania that 
they were induced by peculiar circumstances for the present to 
recede from an institution which they aided in establishing and 
which they still profess to regard as proper and highly beneficial 
to the interests of the Church, but that this Synod entertains the 
highest confidence in their brethren of Pennsylvania, and confi- 
dently trusts that they will resume their connection with the 
General Synod.’”? 

The return of the Ministerium was delayed for thirty years, 
until 1853. In the meantime the General Synod went bravely 
on, founding its schools and firmly establishing its work. The 
direct influence, therefore, of the Ministerium on the confes- 
sional and the practical development of the General Synod could 
not have been large during the first generation of its history. In 
the decade following 1853, its influence was considerable, but by 
no means dominating. Indirectly, the two bodies influenced 
each other, for there was no contention between them. Moreover, 
many of the men who became prominent in the Ministerium and 
the General Council received their theological training at the 
General Synod Seminary. 

From the feeble beginnings of 1820 and 1823, the General 
Synod grew to be a relatively large body. In 1860, when it at- 
tained its greatest comparative strength, it embraced 864 out of 
1313 ministers, and 164,000 out of 245,000 communicants, or 
about 66 per cent. of the entire Lutheran Church in America. 
This proportion has not been reached by any other body, though 
the General Synod is now outnumbered by the Synodical Confer- 
ence and the General Council. 

Between the years 1860 and 1866, the General Synod lost over 
70,000 members through the withdrawal of the Southern Synods 
on account of the Civil War, and the withdrawal of those which 
later formed the General Council. The departure of the latter 
was precipitated by a parliamentary ruling at the convention of 
the General Synod at Fort Wayne, in 1866, the separation, how- 
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ever, being inevitable on other grounds, confessional, practical, 
and personal. In spite of these lamentable losses, such has been 
the recuperative power of the General Synod that at present 
(1913) it numbers 1366 ministers and 330,000 confirmed mem- 
bers. The growth of.the entire Lutheran Church in the mean- 
time has been phenomenal; it numbers now 2,321,000 members. 

Though the General Synod has not in all respects realized the 
hopes of its founders, it has certainly proved the wisdom of its 
organization by the service it has rendered to Lutheranism and to 
Christianity. The fathers who founded it were wise and good 
men, but they were not provided with superhuman foresight, 
which alone could have calculated on the mighty changes which 
took place in Church and State during the last century. Even 
had the events been foreknown, it is hardly conceivable that any 
general organization could have been made strong enough and 
also flexible enough to embrace the diverse tongues and the varied 
shades of doctrinal interpretation of our great Lutheran Church. 

The formation of the General Synod was an event of surpassing 
importance in the history of American Lutheranism, both from 
a practical and a doctrinal standpoint. It preserved at that time 
the identity of the Lutheran Church on this continent. “The 
General Synod must be regarded as a very important forward 
movement, and its influence as beneficial. It necessarily was not 
without the weakness that characterized the Lutheran Church at 
that time. One who ignores the entire historical development 
will find much to criticise and condemn, when examined from the 
standpoint of what is demanded by consistency with accurate 
theological definitions and clear conceptions of church polity. 
But he will find just as much that incurs the same judgment in 
the proceedings of the Synods that united to form it. The faults 
peculiar to each Synod were lost while only the common faults of 
all of them remained. The General Synod was a protest against 
the Socinianizing tendency in New York and the schemes of a 
union with the Reformed in Pennsylvania, and with the Episco- 
palians in North Carolina. It stood for the independent exist- 
ence of the Lutheran Church in America, and the clear and une- 
quivocal confession of a positive Lutheran faith. It was not 
ready yet, as these Synods were not ready, to return to the foun- 
dations laid by Muhlenberg and his associates, from which there 
had been a general recession from twenty-five to thirty years be- 
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fore. Lament defects as we may, the General Synod saved the 
Church, as it became anglicized, from the calamity of the type of 
doctrine which within the New York Ministerium had been in- 
troduced with the English language. It had an outlook that in- 
cluded in its sweep the entire Church in all its interests, as the 
reports on the state of the Lutheran Church, in the various 
Synods of the country and throughout the world, appended to its 
minutes, show.”* 

“The impartial historian must readily concede that the Gen- 
eral Synod, with great courage and determination, undertook to 
give a standing and recognition to the Lutheran Church in 
America, such as she had not enjoyed before; that it was a ‘holy 
experiment, concentrating the resources of the Church to effect 
purposes to which no individual Synod would have been compe- 
tent,’ and that it succeeded in organizing the educational and 
missionary work of the Church. The establishment of the Theo- 
logical Seminary; the sending of a delegation to Germany to 
rouse the sympathies of the Fatherland, and to collect contribu- 
tions for the Lutheran Church in America; the formation of the 
Parent Education Society to assist indigent, pious young men in 
their preparation for the gospel ministry ; the Central Missionary 
Society, with special reference to domestic missions; the Foreign 
Missionary Society for the preaching of the gospel among the 
Telugus in India; the establishment of a Pastor’s Fund; the at- 
tention given to Church literature and a Book Company—all 
these were measures of the highest importance, looking to the 
vital interests of the Lutheran Church in her new western 
home.””* 

The confessional history of the General Synod has probably 
never been fully written from a sympathetic and yet objective 
standpoint. It may be too late and quite needless to do so now; 
at all events we shall not here undertake the task. It must be a 
matter of surprise to the cursory reader of our American Luth- 
eran history that in spite of prevailing confessional laxity, the 
General Synod found the paths of the fathers very early in its 
career, and that, as a body, it never strayed far from these paths. 

Let us consider for a moment the confessional situation in our 
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Lutheran Synods at the time of the founding, and during the 
early years of the General Synod. The saintly Muhlenberg had, 
in a measure, restored the faith of our Church and incorporated 
into the original constitution of the Ministerium (1748) a recog- 
nition of the Confessions. “In 1787 the patriarch was called to 
his rest, and in 1792 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania adopted a 
new constitution, omitting all reference to the Confession of the 
Lutheran Church. This changed constitution formed the basis 
of that adopted by the Ministerium of New York. A few years 
afterward in the latter Synod that famous resolution was passed : 
‘That on account of the intimate relation existing between the 
English Episcopalian and Lutheran Churches, the identity of 
their doctrine, and the near approach of their Church discipline, 
this consistory will never acknowledge a newly erected Church in 
places where the members may partake of the services of the said 
English Episcopal Church.’”* Dr. Quitman, President of the 
Ministerium of New York for twenty-one years, published in 
1814, “with the consent and approbation of the Synod,” a cate- 
chism which denied the deity of Christ. A similar catechism 
had been published before this for the congregations in North 
Carolina by Dr. Velthusen. In 1794 the Lutheran ministers in 
North Carolina ordained a Scotchman and pledged him to the 
rules, ordinances and customs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. “Under this pledge Mr. Miller was pastor of Lutheran 
congregations for twenty-seven years. In 1810 Gottlieb Schober, 
to the end of his life professing to be also a Moravian, was or- 
dained by the North Carolina Synod.”® As late as 1818 the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was negotiating with the German 
Reformed Church with a view to the establishing of a joint theo- 
logical seminary. The Ohio Synod, in 1839, “was still willing 
to unite with the Reformed Synod.”’ Everywhere, except in the 
little Synod of Tennessee, there was the greatest neglect of the 
Lutheran Confession and the most hearty unionism. 

The first constitution of the General Synod makes no mention 
of the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. This is not surpris- 
ing, as none of its constituents did so. Nevertheless, the confes- 
sions are certainly alluded to by implication in the conditions 
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laid down for admission to the General Synod: “All regularly 
constituted Lutheran Synods, holding the fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible as taught by our Church, not now in connection with 
the General Synod, may, at any time, become associated with it 
by adopting this constitution, and sending delegates to its con- 
vention according to the ratio specified.” (Art. III, Sec. 3.) 

At the establishment, however, of the Theological Seminary, in 
1825, the General Synod demanded of the professors subscription 
to the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Smaller Catechism. 
This requirement was introduced by Prof. S. S. Schmucker, the 
first chairman of the faculty, and for nearly forty years a teacher 
in the Seminary. When Mr. Schmucker was barely of age, such 
was the clearness of his views, that he expressed the conviction 
that all Lutheran ministers should be pledged to the Augustana. 
In a letter dated “Princeton, February 17th, 1820,” addressed to 
his father, in giving an account of a recent visit to his friend, the 
Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, pastor in New York City, he writes: “We 
promised each other that in reliance on God, we would do every- 
thing possible to promote the following objects: In general to 
labor for the welfare of our Church, that a rule may be estab- 
lished, according to which every applicant must be examined in 
regard to his personal Christianity, that the Augsburg Confession 
should again be brought up out of the dust, and everyone must 
subscribe to the twenty-one articles, and declare before God, by 
his subscription, that it corresponds with the Bible, not quantum, 
but quia; and we promised to do everything possible to promote 
learning among us.”* For many years Dr. Schmucker was the 
most conspicuous Lutheran in America, and the Lutheran Church 
owes much to his native ability, culture and self-denying and effi- 
cient work. From the preliminary meeting in 1819 until 1870 
he was present as a delegate or visitor at every convention of the 
General Synod. In the dark days of 1823, when the mother 
Synod failed to appear, Schmucker’s influence helped to save the 
General Synod from dissolution.® It is with regret that we re- 
member that his convictions in regard to the Augustana seem to 
have grown lax with advancing years. 

In 1829 the General Synod adopted a form of constitution for 
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the government of district Synods, in which candidates for ordi- 
nation were asked the following question: “Do you believe that 
the fundamental doctrines of the Word of God are taught in a 
manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the Augs- 
burg Confession?” The constitution was framed by Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker. 

As far as we know this quasi recognition of the Augsburg Con- 
fession was acceptable to all concerned, but for binding force it 
falls far behind the obligation required of the professors in the 
Seminary. The words “substantially correct” connote a mere 
quatenus subscription, and left the way open for the most Jatitu- 
dinarian interpretations. The time for a clear apprehension and 
full appreciation of the confessions had not arrived. This is ap- 
parent in an article published in the Evangelical Review as late 
as October, 1853, written by one of the editors, either Dr. Krauth, 
Sr., or Dr. Reynolds—probably the later, for he was present at 
the convention of 1839, to which the article refers: 

“The feeling seemed to prevail [in 1839] that it was not the 
province of the General Synod to establish any theological basis, 
or to propose any test of Lutheran orthodoxy ; that it was merely 
an advisory council of the Church, and that however men might 
differ upon points that were regarded as non-essential, they could 
still meet together in this General Convention to deliberate on 
the means best calculated to promote the general interest of the 
Church. It is not the business of the General Synod to inquire 
in reference to any Synod applying for its admission into its con- 
nection whether it gives only a qualified assent to the Augsburg 
Confession, or whether it subscribes to every sentiment contained 
in the Symbolical Books. From the very beginning it was under- 
stood that no such touchstone should be applied. We have no 
sympathy with that illiberal, exclusive spirit manifested in some 
quarters. We look with no favor upon proscriptive intolerance, 
whether found in those who represent what is called the Old Lu- 
theran System, or those who question the orthodoxy of all who do 
not chime in with their doctrinal views, or subscribe to their theo- 
logical basis.”?° 

The year 1853 marks an era in the history of the General 
Synod, and gives a fair idea of the situation of the Lutheran 
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Church from a confessional standpoint. At the convention held 
in May, at Winchester, the Synod of Pennsylvania returned to 
the General Synod, and three other Synods were admitted. “Al- 
though there was not much business transacted at this meeting, 
yet all the delegates in attendance seemed to feel that its influ- 
ence upon the Church would be salutary. The kindest feeling 
and the greatest harmony prevailed.” 

The confessional position of the General Synod, therefore, was 
not called in question by any of its constituents. Evidently the 
Synod of Pennsylvania was satisfied therewith, or it would not 
have reunited with the General Synod. At the meeting of the 
latter body, held in April, 1853, at Lancaster, Pa., Dr. C. F. 
Schaeffer presented a report on “The Confession of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church,” which concluded with the resolution: 
“That when this Synod employs the phrase ‘Confession of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church,’ it employs it in such a sense as to 
correspond to the uniform usage of the Church, namely, implying 
that the doctrinal system of the Church is that system, whole and 
entire, which is taught in (1) the three ancient or Ecumenical 
Symbols; (2) the Augsburg Confession; (3) the Apology; (4) 
the Smalcald Articles; (5) the Large and the Small Catechisms, 
and (6) the Formula of Concord.” Dr. Schaeffer, in comment- 
ing on this matter, says: “The Synod declined to adopt it in this 
form, as several members entertained an apprehension that the 
consciences of some might feel oppressed by a formal recognition 
of its terms, without any further explanations and relaxations.” 

Instead of the above resolution the Synod adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions : 

“WuereEas, (1) The Evangelical Lutheran Church has of late 
arrived at clearer views of its doctrinal and other distinctive fea- 
tures, and, whereas (2) we are justified in expecting that both the 
internal and the external welfare of our Church will be thereby 
essentially promoted, and, whereas (3) we recognize the import- 
ance of a historical and confessional basis for the Church ; there- 
fore, 

“1. Resolved, That we also with the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of our fathers, acknowledge the collective body of the 
Symbolical Books, as the historical and confessional writings of 
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the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and that we also, like the Lu- 
theran Church of former times, accord to the unaltered Augsburg 

Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism an especial importance 
among our Symbolical Books generally. 

- “2. Resolved, That we enjoin it upon all the ministers and 
candidates of our Church, as their duty, to make themselves bet- 
ter and more thoroughly acquainted with these venerable docu- 
ments of the faith of our fathers than has hitherto been the case 
with many. 

“3. Resolved, That it is not by any means our intention 
hereby to diminish the absolute authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
but much rather to place it in the clearest light possible, and that 
we by no means design through these symbols to place constraint 
upon the consciences of any, but much rather through them to 
bind the conscience to the Holy Scriptures as the divine source of 
truth.” 

Concerning these resolutions, Dr. Schaeffer remarks: “Some 
may possibly regard them as quite stringent, others may find 
them a somewhat weak infusion, it is true, but still, perhaps, best 
suited to a state of convalescence, and a flattering indication that 
the Apostle’s ‘strong meat’ can soon be safely substituted for 
‘milk,’ 2912 

In its application for readmission into the General Synod, in 
1853, the Ministerium placed on record: (1) The approval “of 
the principles laid down in its constitution for the government” 
of the several district Synods; (2) the opinion that the General 
Synod was “entertaining the same views of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel as those set forth in the Confessional writings 
of the Evangelical Church, and especially in the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession,” and that the General Synod was bound by its 
own constitution not to make any innovations or alterations of 
this faith ; (3) the claim that the Ministerium retained the right 
to control its internal affairs as heretofore; (4) the right to de- 
mand of its delegates their protest and withdrawal from the Gen- 
eral Synod in order to report to the Ministerium, in case the Gen- 
eral Synod should violate its constitution and require assent to 
anything conflicting with the Evangelical Lutheran Church; (5) 
an appeal to other Lutheran bodies to unite with the General 
Synod. 
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There was apparently no objection whatever to these conditions 
of membership, for they accorded with the position of the General 
Synod. Yet the return of the Ministerium with its lately awak- 
ened Lutheran consciousness no doubt precipitated the publica- 
tion of the “Definite Platform” of Dr. S. S. Schmucker (1855), 
which was a protest against an evidently increasing valuation of 
the Confessions. 

The “Definite Platform” was essentially an attempted revision 
of the Augsburg Confession, which, it was alleged, contained at 
least five errors, namely, the approval of the ceremonies of the 
mass, private confession and absolution, denial of a divine obli- 
gation of a Christian Sabbath, baptismal regeneration, and the 
real presence of the body and blood of the Saviour in the eucha- 
rist. The platform was offered in denial of these errors and as a 
more specific expression of the General Synod’s doctrinal basis, 
being “surrounded by German Churches which profess the entire 
mass of former symbols.” Copies of this platform were sent to 
the district Synods with the suggestion that if be endorsed by 
them with the resolution “that we will not receive into our Synod 
any minister who will not adopt this platform.” 

With the exception of a few small Synods, the district Synods 
of the General Synod emphatically repudiated the platform. At 
the meeting of the East Pennsylvania Synod, in the fall of 1855, 
the Rev. J. A. Brown, who became in 1864 Dr. Schmucker’s suc- 
cessor as head of the Seminary, offered a resolution expressing 
“unqualified disapprobation of this most dangerous attempt to 
change the doctrinal basis and revolutionize the existing character 
of the Lutheran Churches now united in the General Synod,” 
and solemnly warning “sister Synods against this dangerous 
proposition.” 

The Pittsburgh Synod, at its meeting in Zelienople, Pa. (May 
27th, 1856), in dealing with the “Definite Platform,” adopted 
the following resolution, prepared by C. P. Krauth, Jr.: 

“Resolved, That while this Synod, resting on the word of God 
as the sole authority in matters of faith on its infallible warrant, 
rejects the Romish doctrine of the real presence or transubstantia 
tion, and with it the doctrine of consubstantiation ; rejects the 
Romish mass and all the ceremonies distinctive of the mass; de- 
nies any power in the sacraments, as an opus operatum, or that 
the blessings of baptism and the Lord’s Supper can be received 
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without faith; rejects auricular confession and priestly absolu- 
tion; holds that there is no priesthood on earth, but that of all 
believers, and that God only can forgive sins; and maintains the 
divine obligation of the Sabbath. And while we would, with our 
whole heart, reject any part of any confession which taught doc- 
trines in conflict with this, our testimony, nevertheless, before 
God and His Church, we declare that in our judgment the Augs- 
burg Confession, properly interpreted, is in perfect consistence 
with this our testimony and with the Holy Scriptures as regards 
the errors specified.” 

This identical resolution was offered to the General Synod and 
adopted by it at York in May, 1864. 

The episode of the “Definite Platform” is here mentioned be- 
cause the facts have often been so misrepresented or misunder- 
stood as to cast reflections upon the orthodoxy of the General 
Synod. No incident could have more forcibly emphasized its real 
conservatism. That Dr. Schmucker, the head of the Seminary, 
supported by Dr. Kurtz, the editor of the Lutheran Observer, and 
Dr. Sprecher, President of Wittenberg College, was not able 
through the “Definite Platform” to loosen the General Synod 
from its moorings is remarkable. The former two retained their 
convictions to the end; the last acknowledged that he was mis- 
taken when he “once thought that a Lutheranism, modified by 
the Puritan element, was desirable.” “I can now say,” wrote 
Dr. Sprecher, late in life, “as I could not formerly, that like 
Spener, I can for myself accept the symbols of the Church with- 
out reserve.”!* 

That the “Definite Platform” caused the recession of the Min- 
isterium some years later seems quite improbable, for the chief 
promoter of the General Council, the Rev C. P. Krauth, Jr., was 
at this time an ardent defender of the General Synod. He made 
apologies for his old teacher, and probably prevented his impeach- 
ment by the Seminary Board when it was urged by the Rev. J. A. 
Brown. The “Definite Platform” was rather a symptom of un- 
rest, created chiefly by the growing apprehension of our rich con- 
fessional heritage, and incidentally aggravated by racial misun- 
derstandings and the friction of strong personalities. 

There is a striking parallelism between national and ecclesi- 
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astical movements. The Civil War had its counterpart in 
Church dissensions. The human spirit in both cases shows great 
sensitiveness and combativeness. Party feeling ran high. 

When the General Synod met in York, in May, 1864, various 
events on the surface and forebodings beneath it, prompted it to 
fortify its position as a conservative Lutheran body by providing 
for the amendment of its constitution, and by adopting the reso- 
lution quoted above, as well as by taking the following action: 
“Resolved, That this General Synod most unqualifiedly repro- 
bates and condemns the course so frequently pursued of denounc- 
ing each other as cold formalists on the one hand, and on the 
other as traitors to the Lutheran Church.” But in spite of all 
this it could not allay dissension. 

The delegates of the Ministerium were offended at what they 
believed to be the irregular admission of the Franckean Synod, 
and withdrew in order to report to the Ministerium. The die 
was cast. There was later on some parliamentary sparring, but 
the separation came really in 1864. A few days after the adjourn, 
ment of the General Synod, the Ministerium, at its meeting in 
Pottstown, Pa. (May 25th, 1864), resolved, “That in the name 
of the Lord we now undertake the establishment of a theological 
seminary.” At a special meeting in Allentown (July 26th and 
27th) the Ministerium founded the new Seminary which was to 
be located in Philadelphia. In August, Dr. J. A. Brown was 
elected to succeed Dr. Schmucker at Gettysburg. These events 
are mentioned in their chronological order for their bearing on 
the confessional history of the General Synod. 

The withdrawal of the Ministerium, the founding a new Theo- 
logical Seminary at Philadelphia, and the organization of the 
General Council, were largely influenced, if not conditioned, by a 
single event—the choice of Dr. Schmucker’s successor. “If the 
chair at Gettysburg,” says Dr. Jacobs, “vacated by the resignation 
of Dr. S. S. Schmucker, had been filled by his [Dr. Charles Por- 
terfield Krauth’s] election, the Ministerium would in all proba- 
bility have felt that his presence was a guarantee that the future 
ministers would be furnished with the necessary defenses against 
all radical tendencies. When the election resulted differently, it 
was no antipathy to the professor-elect, who had done good ser- 
vice in the battle against the ‘Definite Platform,’ that turned the 
sentiment of a large portion of those who had hitherto been 
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averse to another seminary, toward the prompt execution of a 
project proposed but not acted upon at the regular sessions of 
the Ministerium, and the enlargement of its scope beyond that 
of a seminary for German pastors.” 

There is a slight chronological inaccuracy in this statement. 
As shown above, the new seminary was organized and the pro- 
fessors chosen before the election of Dr. Brown, which, however, 
must have been anticipated. It was Dr. Brown’s opinion, fre- 
quently expressed to the writer, that the failure of the efforts to 
make Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr., the head of the Gettysburg Semi- 
nary was the real occasion of the creation of the General Coun- 
cil. 

That the election of Dr. Brown justified the founding of a new 
seminary, in the same State, does not seem apparent, in view of 
his sound confessional position. When Dr. Schmucker resigned 
there remained his colleagues, both staunch conservatives—Dr. 
Charles Philip Krauth, the father of Charles Porterfield Krauth, 
and Dr. Charles F. Schaeffer, who at once accepted a call to the 
new seminary. ‘These two, with Dr. Brown, could surely have 
been safely entrusted with the training of the future ministers. 

The amendment proposed at York, in 1864, and submitted to 
the vote of the district Synods, was ratified by a large majority 
of these Synods, including the Ministerium, and was formally 
declared adopted in 1866 at Fort Wayne. It reads as follows: 

“All regularly constituted Lutheran Synods, not now in con- 
nection with the General Synod, receiving and holding with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers the word of God as 
contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the 
Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith of our Church, 
founded upon that Word, may at any time become associated 
with the General Synod by adopting this constitution and send- 
ing delegates to its convention, according to the ratio specified 
in section first of this article.” 

The doctrinal basis, as amended in 1866, remained unchanged 
for nearly fifty years. Various deliverances made at the con- 
ventions of the General Synod during this period repudiate false 
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charges and affirm the Lutheran character and confessional fidel- 
ity of the body. These statements finally became so voluminous, 
that the General Synod, in convention at Richmond, Ind., in 
1909, entrusted a committee with the work of incorporating the 
substance of these deliverances “into one clear and definite state- 
ment of our doctrinal basis, and to report the same at the next 
meeting of the General Synod with a view to placing it in the 
constitution,.... there being no intention in this action in any 
way to change our present doctrinal basis.” The committee 
made its report in 1911, at Washington, and the amendments 
were duly submitted to the twenty-four district Synods, all of 
which approved them. They were, therefore, declared adopted 
at the convention held at Atchison, Kan., in 1913. They are as 
follows: 


ARTICLE II. 
DOCTRINAL BASIS. 


“With the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the fathers, the 
General Synod receives and holds the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, and the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice; and it receives and holds the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
faith and doctrine of our Church as founded upon that Word.” 


ARTICLE III. 
SECONDARY SYMBOLS. 


“While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Confession 
as a sufficient and altogether adequate doctrinal basis for the co- 
operation of Lutheran Synods, it also recognizes the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalkald Articles, the Small Cate- 
chism of Luther, the Large Catechism of Luther and the Form- 
ula of Concord as expositions of Lutheran doctrine of great his- 
torical and interpretative value, and especially commends the 
Small Catechism as a book of instruction.” 

The doctrinal basis, as it now exists, means to the members of 
the General Synod exactly what it meant before its verbal amend- 
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ment. For a generation it has been interpreted to mean an un- 
equivocal subscription to the Augsburg Confession. The addi- 
tion of the word “unaltered” indicates no change in conviction 
or in fact, for the General Synod has never known any other 
than the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. The addition was 
made to silence misrepresentation and to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. Other verbal changes were made for the sake of clearness. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the subscription to the Augus- 
tana is unequivocal. ‘There are no reservations as to the accept- 
ance of the doctrines taught therein. Taking a firm stand upon 
the Scriptures as the Word of God and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, the General Synod receives and holds the Un- 
altered Augustana as correctly setting forth the inner faith and 
the objective doctrine of our Church, which is founded upon the 
Word. It confesses that the Augustana is a true exhibition of 
Biblical doctrine. 

In its recognition of the Secondary Symbols, as “of great his- 
torical and interpretative value,” the General Synod acknowl- 
edges that questions have arisen, and may still arise, which are 
not touched upon by the Augsburg Confession, and hence it 
places no barriers in the way of the development of doctrine in 
harmony with the genius of the Confession. Its theologians have 
always quoted from these symbols. Indeed, it is quite unthink- 
able that a Lutheran dogmatic could be constructed without their 
aid. 

The General Synod, however, does not require subscription to 
the Secondary Symbols as a condition of membership in that 
body. Their formal acceptance is a matter of liberty with the 
individual Synod. If, in the judgment of a district Synod, it is 
considered wise to demand of its ministers subscription to these 
symbols, the General Synod interposes no objections. The Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, however, is considered an ample 
basis for the co-operation of Synods. It is the simplest and 
strongest platform of union. A hearty reception of its teachings 
makes a man a true Lutheran. 

Of course, every Lutheran loves the Small Catechism. A 
church which has no place for it would hardly merit the name 
Lutheran. 

The bone of contention among Lutherans has been the Form 
of Concord, which we personally rate very high, and whose teach- 
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ings we gladly accept. But it is too well known to need proof 
here that it has never been universally received in Europe or in 
America. Its rejection at first was the result, at least in part, of 
politics, of prejudice, or of misunderstanding. These various 
attitudes are still maintained to some extent, especialiy by many 
who have not thought it worth while to make an independent 
study of it. 

Moreover, the Form of Concord, without mentioning the other 
secondary symbols, is too extensive a statement to be accepted as 
a creed. Where its subscription is demanded we fear that its 
endorsement is in many cases not very hearty or intelligent. At 
all events, the General Synod believes that the Augsburg Con- 
fession is not only an all-sufficient basis for co-operation, but also 
that it is the only feasible ground of one great, united Lutheran 
Church. 

The General Synod has wisely refrained from making minute 
theological distinctions, and has thus obviated much useless dis- 
cussion. Apart from the several actions already alluded to, it has 
made few special doctrinal deliverances. The simple “doctrinal 
basis,” as it now stands, is believed to be broad enough to embrace 
what is essential to the platform of a general body, and guarded 
enough to exclude laxity in faith and practice. 

The General Synod has not found any occasicn for special ac- 
tion concerning Chiliasm. Neither has it entered upon a dis- 
cussion of election, believing itself to be thoroughly Lutheran and 
Christian on this matter. It heartily accepts the Pauline doc- 
trine that the believer is justified without the deeds of the law, 
and without the least merit on his part, or the smallest meritori- - 
ous co-operation, relying solely upon grace apprehended by faith, 
which is the gift of God. 

If the title of this volume, so far as it pertains to “Distinctive 
Doctrines,” carries with it the suggestion that there are great, 
fundamental differences of doctrine in the several branches of 
the American Lutheran Church, we believe it to be a misnomer. 
For, as far as we are able to see, there is an essential agreement 
among all Lutheran bodies on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity as taught in the Bible and set forth in the Luth- 
eran Confessions. While there are individuals in all the differ- 
ent Synods who are erratic in their beliefs and practices, a body 
is not to be judged by the opinion or the actions of one indi- 
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vidual or of small groups, but by its own authoritative deliver- 
ances. 

Concerning “Usages,” it may be said that the General Synod 
conforms to the Lutheran type of Christian worship and work. 
While it accepts the principles enunciated in the Augustana, that 
absolute uniformity in rites and ceremonies instituted by men 
is not necessary to the unity of the Church, it believes that a 
voluntary uniformity in the use of forms of worship promotes 
the unity and the edification of the Church. And as these forms 
of worship express the Lutheran view of certain doctrines, and 
embody the Lutheran “consciousness” as well as promote good 
order and dignity in the service of the house of God, the Gen- 
eral Synod commends the use of fixed forms as long as they serve 
to edification. 

Our congregations, almost without exception, use some form 
of worship authorized by the General Synod. The Common 
Service, in whose preparation the General Synod co-operated 
with the General Council and with the United Synod of the 
South, has been adopted by the great majority of its leading con- 
gregations, and is regarded with favor generally. The use of 
vestments is optional. In many of the churches of the larger 
towns and cities, the minister wears the clerical gown. 

Preaching is evangelical in content; and in form it follows the 
ways of the fathers. It has not degenerated on the one hand 
into mere entertainment, nor, on the other, into a propaganda 
of social reforms and other fads. Comparatively little that is 
sensational or erratic is heard from our pulpits. 

A Sunday School is connected with practically every congre- 
gation, and is conducted in the usual way. The International 
Series of Lessons is commonly used; but steps are being taken 
to unite with “other Lutheran bodies in the preparation of a 
common Lutheran series of Sunday School lessons.” It is quite 
likely that such a series will gradually win its way into common 
favor. 

Catechisation is universally practiced. Its omission, in the in- 
struction of children and of unconfirmed adults applying for ad- 
mission into the Church, would be regarded as a sign of spirit- 
ual decay, as well as a serious departure from Lutheran tradi- 
tions. 

The Churches of the General Synod have also subsidiary orga- 
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nizations, such as Young People’s Societies of various kinds, 
Brotherhoods for the older men, Children’s Bands and the 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. The last 
named society has been an extraordinarily active and useful 
auxiliary to the several Mission Boards, having during the less 
than forty years of its existence raised a million dollars for mis- 
sions, and is contributing now over sixty thousand dollars an- 
nually toward this end. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
is also doing excellent service. 

The General Synod maintains about two hundred and fifty 
missions in the nome field, and sustains important mission sta- 
tions in Africa and India. In the Republic of Liberia it has 
established and maintained an educational and industrial mis- 
sion, in which a truly apostolic spirit of devotion until death has 
been shown by its missionaries. Hundreds of boys and girls 
have been taught in its schools and shops and sent forth as a 
leaven of the gospel in the Dark Continent. The work in India 
has attained considerable dimensions, the number of baptized 
members having reached forty thousand. The equipment of 


this mission is excellent, including hospitals, orphanages, indus- 
trial plants, a fine college, a theological seminary and numerous 
minor schools. 


Some practical questions which have at times perplexed other 
general bodies of the Lutheran Church in America, and have 
called forth special deliverances, have not been formally dealt 
with by the General Synod, although some of them have been by 
district Synods. 

Though there is no doubt in some sections of the General 
Synod a strong sentiment against secret orders, it has never 
legislated upon the subject, preferring to leave the matter to the 
conscience of the individual and to the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict Synods. 

The questions of pulpit and altar fellowship are also left to 
the decision of the individual pastor and congregation, or to the 
determination of the district Synods. As a fact, such fellowship 
is generally recognized as right in principle, while in practice it 
is by no means common. The exchange of pulpits and the in- 
vitation of non-Lutheran Christians to the Lord’s table could be 
abandoned entirely without seriously affecting our customs or 
our faith, were it not that such a course would be regarded as an 
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evidence of exclusiveness, and would be interpreted as a breach 
of fellowship with the Church universal. 

No true Lutheran would deny that there are Christians in all 
denominations, though they may never have heard the name of 
Luther. And there are numerous faithful and orthodox minis- 
ters in other churches, who are known for their piety and their 
efficiency. There are also great missionaries in other denomina- 
tions who have inspiring messages for Christendom. There are 
noble, learned men who are recognized as defenders of our com- 
mon faith against the assaults of infidelity. There is scarcely 
a Lutheran periodical, published by any of our general bodies, 
which does not contain entire columns of wholesome matter from 
the pens of non-Lutherans. The General Synod does not object 
when such men, with proper discrimination, are invited to ad- 
dress our people from the pulpit. 

The invitation to non-Lutherans to the Holy Communion is 
not intended for members of neighboring churches, but for the 
stranger who may be on a journey, or for a visitor to one of the 
families of the congregation, it being always stated or under- 
stood that such an one is in good standing in his own church. 
In some of our churches it is expected that such a communicant 
be present at the preparatory service. The intention of this 
altar fellowship is the extension of the means of grace to those 
who are away from home. 

Acting on the principle of evangelical comity, the General 
Synod has always maintained friendly relations with other reli- 
gious bodies, especially with such as most nearly approach it in 
practice and polity. From the beginning of its history it has 
exchanged fraternal delegates with the Reformed and the Pres- 
byterian bodies, and has recognized the presence at its conven- 
tions of visiting clergymen of all evangelical denominations 
which extend similar courtesies. These practices are not to be 
construed as “unionistic” in the offensive sense of that term, but 
as an acknowledgment that the Good Shepherd has other sheep 
which are not of our fold. We are stimulated by their devotion 
to our common Master, and rejoice in any triumphs which they 
may win for Him. 

Allied to the interchange of delegates is the participation of 
the General Synod in movements whose object is the world-wide 
spread of the gospel, the better observance of the Lord’s Day, the 
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suppression of intemperance and other vices, and the general 
improvement of public morals. The General Synod feels an in- 
terest also in such organizations as the American Bible Society, 
the Tract Society and the Sunday School Union. It has been 
represented in the Evangelical Alliance, whose founding was 
promoted by Rev. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, and in kindred organiza- 
tions. 

In all these forms of Christian effort and activity, the General 
Synod sees the possibility of a larger work than it alone can do. 
In every case there is the understanding that the General Synod 
does not yield its conception of truth. Should it at any time ap- 
pear that its co-operation can justly be construed as a compro- 
mise in things essential, it would without doubt withdraw from 
such associations. 

The General Synod, however, is more anxious to cultivate first 
of all a fraternal feeling in its own household of faith, and is in 
hearty sympathy with all movements which contemplate the uni- 
fication of the great Lutheran Church of America. It longs for 
the day when the original purpose of its organization shall have 
its fulfillment in the Federation of the Churches of the Lutheran 
Reformation. ‘To this end its official or personal representatives 
cordially unite with Lutheran brethren of all Synods in confer- 
ences for the consideration of problems of common interest. 

A very great deal has already been accomplished through the 
Joint Committee of the General Synod, the General Council and 
the United Synod of the South in the preparation of the Com- 
mon Service, and of the English hymnal, as well as of a transla- 
tion into English of Luther’s Small Catechism and of the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, in the last of which the Joint 
Synod of Ohio also participated. The General Synod and the 
General Council also issue a common Sunday School paper, bear- 
ing the titles respectively, Lutheran Young People and Young 
Folks. The proposed establishment in India of a Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, under the auspices of all Lutheran bodies 
represented on the field, has the hearty support of the General 
Synod. 

The General Synod has maintained an unbroken existence for 
almost a century. Built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone, it 
stands unshaken in its faith and in the conviction that God has 
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appointed a service which it must perform. A large measure of 
divine favor has been its portion, and by grace it has accomplish- 
ed much good. It does not cherish the delusion that its present 
form and its existing relation to other bodies are necessarily 
perpetual. It stands ready to join hands with all who are of 
like faith, in the endeavor to realize the unity for which our 
Lord Himself so earnestly prayed. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





The Country Church. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 
BY WILLIAM H. HETRICK, A.M. 


The ministry of Christ began in the country. Most of His 
time was spent in the rural districts. When He went to Jeru- 
salem at all it was generally to observe one of the Jewish festi- 
vals. The Savior’s method seems to have been, Save the country 
and you save the city, a method which we have reversed in these 
days. The city gets the greater, almost exclusive attention from 
organized Christianity. The country languishes. Its relative 
importance is minimized. Unlike Christ, it is imagined too 
much that the greater the crowds, the greater the responsibility 
for being there with the Gospel. Let us recall that Jesus often 
shunned the multitudes and sought the quiet, sequestered places. 

True, our Savior in giving His last great commission, used 
the words, “beginning at Jerusalem.” But He did not say His 
disciples were to mobilize there. Rather did He indicate that 
their work there would be of short duration: “tarry ye in the city 
until ye be endued with power from on high.” After Jerusa- 
lem would follow in quick succession, Judea and Samaria, and 
then the uttermost part of the earth. 

Christianity seems at home in the country soil. The Gospels 
are full of the fragrant air of country life. Christ knew nature 
intimately. His illustrations have in them the breath of fields 
and gardens and trees and flowers. They chirp with the songs 
of birds. We see Him so often against the gentle background of 
open air, sea-side, sequestered vale, upland lawn and mountain- 
top. If Paul seems to follow the beaten track of the great cities 
certainly it was not that these urban churches were to build ex- 
cluding walls about themselves, but to become centers of Chris- 
tian activity upon the adjacent country districts. But to-day 
the big city exists primarily for itself, just as the large influen- 
tial city-church pays little attention to the weak struggling mis- 
sion. The competition between cities for greatness is so acute 


1 An address delivered before the Alumni Association of the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 2oth 1914. 
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that they have little time or inclination to spend upon the im- 
provement of the surrounding rural communities. 

On the foreign field conditions are somewhat reversed. We 
are compelled to work more along the lines of historical Chris- 
tianity—that is we begin rightly at the foot of the social ladder 
and gain first the pariahs and outcasts. Thus did Jesus with 
publicans and sinners. So also Paul who tells us that “not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
were called.” But on the home-field we are taken up with the 
city ; the cry is ever the city, the city, as though there were no 
other place in the world; while the country Church, left to itself, 
must stand as best it can; must struggle alone often and some- 
times die, from the want of sheer notice, yea even simple diag- 
nosis. Are we not neglecting the rural districts, ignoring the 
problem of the country Church, just as we may be said to be 
neglecting, for a somewhat similar reason, Africa for India? 
The Church of Christ is attracted and blinded by the big things, 
the larger material interests, the wealth and social preferments 
of the great urban centers, while the country Church is slowly 
disintegrating in many places, unable to cope with the distress- 
ing situation of a depleted population, a transient tenant class 
of people, overcrowding of weak Churches, a lack of rendering 
efficient community service and an underpaid ministry. The 
shame of it all is that so much is being done by the Church in 
solving the city problem and nothing comparatively for the 
country; not even an apparent investigation of conditions; nor | 
any official recognition by the powers of the Church: not so 
much as an article or discussion occasionally in our Church pa- 
pers and periodicals. Surely the eyes of the Church are only 
in one place and that is the city. In this the Church is simply 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. 

But the country is basal to the city. Without an agricultural 
community with farms and gardens and orchards, the city could 
not exist. Far-seeing capitalists and statesmen are seeing this 
and are giving themselves to a study of rural problems. “When 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce are studying the 
question, railway corporations are promoting agriculture, pri- 
vate philanthropists are bestowing vast benefactions upon the 
country, and State and National Governments are making lavish 
appropriations for agricultural education,” the Church, which 
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has a more vital relation to rural communities than dollars and 
cents or practical economy, suffering rather the loss of precious 
souls, spiritual strength and conservation of resources, is doing 
nothing really, not even concerning herself with a situation 
which has already become one of the gravest confronting both the 
nation and the Church in modern times. The problem of the 
country is bound to affect the whole social order. And we all 
know, and certainly must believe, that all communities, whether 
rural or urban, will ultimately become what the Church through 
her moral, social and spiritual agencies will cause them to be by 
the conversion and regeneration of their constituents. 

The high cost of living if we only knew it, has much to do 
with the relation of rural communities to the national welfare. 
What does the city dweller think of chiefly when he complains 
of the high cost of living? Not lumber, nor shoes, nor clothing, 
nor coal particularly, but meat and eggs and butter and milk and 
flour and vegetables and fruit. Consequently the consumer 
everywhere is coming to hold a new vision of the dependence of 
the city upon the country. Already there are felt the stirrings 
of a movement from the cities to the country—a movement 
which is being accelerated through the advance agencies of su- 
burban railways, electric lines and the automobile. While doubt- 
less there will never be a wholesale depletion of the cities, there 
certainly will be an increase of rural population as time goes on. 
The cry “back to the land” may be folly when we contrast the 
relative economic opportunity of both places, but the overcrowd- 
ing of the great cities, the influx of immigration, the rise in prices 
for food-stuffs, the congestion and poverty which there abound, 
and on the other hand, the marked contrast of suburban life, de- 
lightfully satisfying and luring to sections farther into the 
country, are bound in time to divert a larger stream from the 
cities into the rural districts. How important therefore that the 
country Church should come to be viewed by the Church at large 
as occupying a strategic position, and not one of pathetic neglect, 
as though its period of usefulness were past; one that is to make 
in the future a vast contribution to the welfare of humanity and 
society. Service for the rural districts may at present be re- 
garded as of less importance and consequence than service for 
the city, but the service is fundamental and essential. 

We speak of the city problem, but there is a country problem 
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too. If the city has its slums, the country has its slums also, 
and in some respects even of a worse character. The country 
has its isolated and neglected districts reeking with immorality, 
illiteracy and stagnation. If the city has its vice in congested 
and segregated districts, the country has its vice in scattered 
and separated localities all the harder to be reached and treated. 
Now if the city is gravely concerned for its slum problem why 
should not the country show an equal solicitation for its slum 
problem? Rural pastors refer quite frequently in their sermons, 
whenever they get half a chance, to the squalor, the poverty, the 
crime in the over-crowded sections of ‘our great cities, but how 
often do they combat the same—sometimes even worse social con- 
ditions in their own rural communities? Excursions are made 
into the cities by country pastors, seminarians and college stu- 
dents, for the purpose of studying at close range the dire condi- 
tions that there exist and yet in going to these centers, localities 
are passed through, in country districts, which present a similar 
problem, and in some respects worse; one that is not deemed of 
sufficient importance for study or investigation because it has not 
the label of the city upon it. We are awake to the problem in 
the city where distance lends enchantment, but blind to the one 
at our doors. 

There are remote hamlets, cross-road towns, mountain villages, 
which are filled with poverty, filth, ignorance, superstition, crime, 
proportionately as bad as any city, but because of their isolation 
they are often neglected by church and people, and their segrega- 
tion in by-places tends to remove the sense of responsibility. 
There are localities in rural sections, whole villages, where Chris- 
tianity in its ideals is practically unknown. Others filled with vice 
of a kind unmentionable. It does not require any length of time 
for whole communities to degenerate into barbarous customs and 
practices when once religion is sparsely fostered among them; 
when they are merely left to themselves, and such neglect is more 
apt to occur in widely separated rural districts than in our cities 
where men and women are ever on the alert against it. 

But aside from the slum-phase of neglected country districts, 
there are other phases of the rural problem which affect country 
folk pretty much as a class in general. No one will question the 
statement that “country people need a better standard of ethics 
in dealing with each other, a broader and more charitable regard 
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for the inferests of others, a wider view of duty to society.” Say 
what we will the city is charitable and beneficent, while the 
country is rigidly close; shall we say selfish. City people have 
learned the lesson of brotherhood, but in the country, people are 
stolidly individualistic. ‘They are more for themselves than for 
others. In the city men have gotten together, have learned to 
co-operate and mutually help and assist each other; in the 
country the great problem is to get people together. 

This is not said in a spirit of censure. Life in the country, 
on the farm, where families live pretty much always to themselves 
and for themselves, making close distinctions between one an- 
other denominationally and politically, tends to foster precisely 
just such social aloofness and lack of confidence, as we find there. 
Country people are simply the inevitable resultant of their en- 
vironment, and until this is changed, as it is being changed 
gradually, we cannot expect much improvement. The intro- 
duction of labor saving machinery of all kinds to assist the 
farmer, the adoption of improved and scientific methods in agri- 
culture, the installation of the telephone, the automobile, the 
rural free delivery and pareel post, all will tend to break up 
more or less that greater isolation and remoteness from the out. 
side world which characterized country life heretofore. 

But while these natural changes will do a great deal, they 
will not solve a problem which after all is not solely a material 
one, but a moral and spiritual one. The country boy does not 
leave the farm for material reasons alone. It is not a matter 
solely of more money or better comfort. But he seeks a better 
chance to do things, to be of service in the world, to make life 
count for most. In the country he sees no chance for improve- 
ment beyond a certain point, consequently he leaves the country 
and goes to the city seeking for those “increased intellectual and 
educational and social advantages and stimulus” which are to 
be had there. He wants a better chance to make something of 
himself by being of service to mankind. To be told that to 
farm so that the world can live, is a form of service to humanity, 
is too indefinite an idea to evoke much inspiration. To plow 
for Christ is rather a vague sense of Christian labor. As condi- 
tions are at present in rural communities there is really little 
opportunity for much service to one’s fellowmen. The Church, 
where such service should be inspired and exemplified, the 
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Church in rural communities still holds too much to the*’extreme 
conservative idea that she exists as an end in herself and not as a 
means for uplifting and transforming the community through 
her membership converted to Christ and consecrated to the ser- 
vice of humanity. The country Church must catch the same 
vision and Christian ideal which the city Church has canght. 
It must come to see that the business of the Church is not simply 
to swell the membership, not even to maintain its numerical 
strength or pay its debts, but to get Christian living, the prac- 
ticing of the spiritual ideals of Jesus Christ into the lives of the 
community. And if we examine our rural Churche: we will 
find that those Churches which have caught this vision for serv- 
ing the rural community are the ones whose pews are filled 
while those still jogging along on the half-truth, that the com- 
munity exists for the Church, are falling off in influence and 
slowly disintegrating. 

The apparent outstanding need of rural communities, seen 
alike by churchmen and statesmen, is some real and efficient 
community center, some religious or social agency which shall 
act as a constant and intelligent constructive force, tending to 
bind the people more closely together in mutual service of one 
another and their needs. Such a center is the Christian Church. 
She holds the key-position to the whole situation. And she has 
been rendering such service to a degree for centuries. No pen 
will ever be able to compute the eternal riches which ave come 
through the consecrated ministry of faithful pastors holding up 
the light of the grace of God in country districts in days gone 
by. What the country needs, as well as the city, may not be a 
social program to start with primarily. The salvation of indi- 
vidual souls is more urgent than the social bette:ment of a com- 
munity. But has the Church no other message for man than 
conversion? After conversion what? What is the practical and 
logical duty of a whole congregation after it has been converted, 
or of a community, the great majority of whom know of the sav- 
ing grace of Jesus Christ? Has the Church no other message to 
the age in which she finds herself than the “new birth?” 

“Country people need a new ethics, a new idealism, a new con- 
tent and hope, a new consecration to their appointed service.” 
They need to be made to feel their importance as a factor in the 
nation, in society and the Church. They need a world vision 
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of the kingdom of God and of missions, as well as the churches 
more fortunately located. And the country Church can render 
this service to the community through her membership, without 
becoming secular, or sacrificing her dignity »r losing her conser- 
vatism, one scintilla, if che has a desire tc render such service. 

Candidly, I do not believe the Church at large is concerning 
herself very much with the country-ead of her constituency. She 
touches them only indirectly. ‘Those in proximity to the cities 
get in the wake of inspiration, but those far remote must fare as 
best they may. The country is allowed to hang on, like the tail 
of a kite, but some day we may realize that without the tail the 
kite cannot fly. It may soar as long as we pull the string, but 
after the tension is gone it will not stay aloft. The Church 
must rise as a whole, and the part that seems of the least import- 
ance now, may prove of the utmest value then. “They that are 
first shall be last and they that are last shall be first.” 

This whole question of the country Church should make the 
strongest possible appeal to the great Lutheran Church, because 
while becoming strong in the ci%ies as she is every year, she is 
nevertheless pre-eminently, by past history and present situa- 
tion, a Church of the country districts. From a position, strong 
in the country, she has moved proudly and grandly into the 
large urban centers, taking her place there, side by side with 
others, with glorious and brilliant success. But are we going to 
forget our native soil and the obligation we especially owe to the 
rural districts where we have been so strong for years? Are we 
going to be the last, we who should be the first, to see the stra- 
tegic importance of the position of the country Church? I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that the great majority of our gradu- 
ates from the seminary go into rural pastorates, and a great 
many of them stay there. How essential therefore, how impera- 
tive, that a thorough study of this problem be made by our 
Church, that our young men, and older ones too, might know 
what the official attitude of the Church is toward a ministry 
which is beset with so many difficulties and yet apparently so rich 
in possibilities. Why should the city be allowed to overshadow the 
country? May we not rue it some day that we have allowed the 
material greatness and splendor of our city Churches so to con- 
stitute and be regarded as the whole Lutheran Church, and all 
that is to her, as to cause us to regard the country field merely 
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for the purpose of affording a place unto which incapacitated 
and superannuated preachers may drift and still serve after 
their period of usefulness has passed ? 

Westminster, Md. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MARTIN LUTHER IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
CRITICISM.* 


BY EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


The decade just passed has witnessed an unusual activity in 
the production of books about Martin Luther. This activity 
has been greatly stimulated by the re-introduction of a method 
of controversy which reasonable men had been hoping was for- 
ever silenced. Until about a generation ago there had been two 
obvious and hopelessly opposed ways of approach to the subject 
of Luther’s character and work. From the one side he was pre- 
sented as an angel of light; from the other as the type of a de- 
praved and malicious spirit, moved to activity not through any 
desire to improve the condition of his people but because, being 
the malignant thing he was, he could not act otherwise. It 
need hardly be said to the readers of this Review that both of 
these views of Luther are essentially false. They are perfectly 
intelligible, one equally with the other. They are the natural 
precipitation of the bitter controversies that gathered about him 
in his life, and continued long after his death to complicate the 
political and economic struggles out of which the new Europe 
of our day was born. In the light of our modern historical 
method, both views appear crude and unscientific. They repre- 
sent a way of looking at historical characters and _ historical 
events to which we are apt to apply the crushing word “old-fash- 
ioned.” And in fact it did seem, up to a very few years ago, 
that these primitive judgments, which classified men into good 
and bad, angels and fiends, had become a thing of the past. We 
flattered ourselves that the canons of historical criticism had be- 
come so well fixed in the habits of our modern thought that we 
were no longer blind to the intermediate shades of quality and 
motive that determine human action. We thought we had 
learned that no man is wholly good or wholly bad; that no his- 
torical movement is all along one direct line, but that if we would 


1 Reprinted from The Harvard Theological Review, April 1914, by per- 
mission. 
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really understand it, we must follow it in its many windings and © 
disentangle it from the many cross-roads of opposing forces that 
tend to confuse and to obscure it. 

For more than half a century scholars had been occupied in 
delving deeper and deeper into the original sources of historical 
knowledge, confident that the more completely these were 
brought out into the light, the more certainly we should be able 
to eliminate the false and the uncertain and to fix forever the 
volume of the certain and the true. That confidence was but 
another expression of one of the most noticeable tendencies of 
the modern world—the tendency to believe that, in the words of 
the poet who more than any other was the prophet of modern 
optimism, “We needs must love the highest when we see it.” A 
right method, it was supposed, must inevitably lead to sound re- 
sults. We forgot that there is another side to this matter. We 
overlooked the bitter fact that learning, right method, intellec- 
tual power, may all be perverted to the service of the false and 
evil as well as applied to the service of the true and the good. 
It is only when, behind all the apparatus of sound scholarship 
and beneath all the force of intellectual capacity, there is honesty 
of purpose, purity of aim, and a genuine love of the liberty which 
knows no fear of consequences, that we can hope for the highest 
results of research. 

Now if we apply these rather large generalizations to the 
special case of the study of Luther, we see that what we have 
ventured to call the “old-fashioned” crudity of judgment was 
pretty definitely repudiated more than a generation ago. And 
it is interesting to note that this abandonment of the extreme 
partisan attitude begins on the Protestant side. Not only was 
it a Protestant, it was a Lutheran writer, Professor Julius Kést- 
lin, who gave to the world the earliest considerable study of Lu- 
ther from an avowedly strict historical point of view. While 
maintaining the attitude of reverence for the great achievements 
and the commanding personality of his hero, Késtlin was not 
blind to the defects and limitations that at many points seem to 
dim the lustre of his renown. And so it has been with the host 
of other Protestant scholars who have followed the way marked 
out by Kostlin. They also have endeavored to preserve what 
was valuable in the older tradition, and at the same time not to 
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lose the advantage that comes from treating a great human 
figure in a human way. 

But not only Protestants have felt the influence of the mod- 
ern emphasis upon a truly historical method. Catholic scholars 
too, trained in the schools of Protestant Germany, began to ap- 
proach this subject of the Reformation in a markedly fairer 
spirit. On this side the lead was taken by two men of vast 
learning and industry, inspired by common zeal to present their 
side of the great controversy in such a way as to coaciliate the 
scientific spirit of their day. These two men were Johannes 
Janssen and Ludwig Pastor. Both chose for their field of work 
the period of European history following upon that of the Mid- 
dle Ages proper. It was their cue to admit with admirable 
frankness the evils of the Church system in that period and to 
acknowledge the need of reformation. In so far they disarmed 
criticism from the outset. But then came, of course, the ques- 
tion, how this reformation might and ought to have been ac- 
complished. 'These authors contended that the means of refor- 
mation were all indicated by the very constitution of the Church 
itself. Though the Church was a divine institution, it was in 
the hands of fallible men, by no means exempt from the passions 
and follies of human kind. In its development there must occur 
those waves of soundness and unsoundness which mark all hu- 
man endeavor. In its periods of decline it had only to enforce 
still more strictly that divinely instituted discipline which had 
so often rescued it from apparently impending ruin, and it 
would once more assume its rightful place as the infallible guide 
of human conduct. 

From this point of view it followed that all violent reforma- 
tion deserved rather the name of revolution, with all its attend- 
ant horrors and confusions. Revolution might lead to schism, 
and schism meant the rending of the seamless garment which 
symbolized the essential unity of the Christian Church. With 
the actual process of the Reformation under the lead of Luther, 
these Catholic scholars could therefore have no sympathy; but 
they were not quite willing to adopt the traditional view of him 
and his work as criminal. It was not a question of crime, but 
of blunder. The Reformation was a mistake, and Luther was 
the victim of a series of errors arising, not from a vicious nature, 
but from the extravagance of an over-sensitive conscience preyed 
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upon by solitary brooding and working itself out in a contiuous 
sequence of audacious actions. 

In defense of this attractive thesis, Janssen in his History of 
the German People and Pastor in his History of the Papacy 
marshalled their evidence in the form of a vast accumulation of 
quotation from contemporary writings, especially from the writ- 
ings of the Reformers themselves, and above all from those of 
Luther. The success of these undertakings was immediate and 
enormous. The reader, critical or sympathetic, found himself 
overwhelmed by this mass of apparently unanswerable testimony. 
The combination of frankness and learning with good temper 
and a generally respectful tone appeared to be irresistible. Of 
course a war of counter-demonstrations ensued. Protestant 
scholars rushed to the rescue, and the air became lurid with the 
flames of the combat. It was easy to show that the frankness 
of the new Catholic presentation was only apparent; that evi- 
dence had been twisted and perverted and combined to accom- 
plish the desired result; that after all, the real issue, the justi- 
fication of the Reformation, remained essentially untouched. 

Still, as the smoke of the encounter lifted, it became apparent 
that henceforth the treatment of the whole subject would have 
to be set upon another plane. Protestant scholars acknowledged 
gladly the many contributions to actual knowledge which their 
confessional opponents had made. Whatever disposition might 
still linger to represent Luther as something a little more than 
human was pretty well counteracted by the weight of evidence 
to the contrary, and on the other hand it seemed impossible that 
the old violence of assault could ever again be revived. That 
was the situation so long as the papacy of that remarkable man, 
scholar, and gentleman, Leo XIII, continued. Pope Leo died 
in the year 1903 and was succeeded by the Venetian peasant, 
Giuseppe Sarto, who under the name of Pius X still occupies 
the throne of St. Peter. Within a year of his accession appeared 
the first volume of a book called Luther and Lutheranism,’ by a 
Dominican friar, Heinrich Denifle, who for more than twenty 
years had held the position of sub-archivist at the Vatican. The 
thesis of this book was one especially useful in Catholic exhorta- 
tion—namely, that no one has ever become a recreant to the 


2 Luther und Lutherthum in der ersten Entwickelung, von P. Heinrich 
Denifle, O. P. 1904-1909, 
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true faith unless he had previously become a wicked man. Every 
departure from the doctrine of the one holy and apostolic Church 
must be traceable to some mental or moral depravity on the part 
of the erring person. 

In pursuance of this thesis, Denifle brought together and mar- 
shalled into one terrible indictment every suggestion which a 
mind open to that kind of evidence could extract from contem- 
porary literature, and especially from the utterances of Luther 
himself, pointing toward a depraved imagination and a diseased 
moral nature as the mainsprings of his activities and the basis 
of the seductive influence which he exercised over the minds of 
his followers. It was a frank return to the attitude of a previ- 
ous age. As to the great learning and ability of the Dominican 
scholar there could be no manner of doubt. He had demon- 
strated these in a long series of critical studies of mediaeval in- 
stitutions, which had won for him the hearty recognition of all 
competent authorities. He was on his way to England to re- 
ceive the highest honors of the English academic world, when 
he died at Munich, June 10, 1905, a little more than a year after 
the appearance of the first volume of his assault upon Luther. 
A second and a third volume, from materials which the author 
had long been gathering, appeared in rapid succession. 

This book of Denifle’s is not a biography of Luther. It is 
not even an attempt at this. “I am no Luther-biographer,” the 
author himself says in his preface to the second edition. It is 
rather a psychological study, based upon historical method and 
directed to proving the point from which the author sets out, 
namely, that Luther was merely the mouthpiece for a type of 
corruption which for more than a century had been creeping into 
the Church and threatening its very life. It is worth while to 
follow for a moment the process which Denifle tells us he fol- 
lowed in approaching the subject of his work. He had occupied 
himself, he says, for many years with studies especially in regard 
to the University of Paris and the devastation of churches and 
monasteries in France during the Hundred Years’ War; and this 
had led him to the conviction that the late fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries were an almost continuous period of decad- 
ence in the spiritual standards of the Church. Rationalism, in- 
dividualism, paganism, the lust of the flesh, the delight of the 
eye, had all been slowly sapping the foundations of the structure 
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which the devoted faith of the true Middle Ages had built up. 
Especially had the world of nominal Christians turned away 
from that ideal of the Christian life represented by the monastic 
system with its manifold reactions upon society in general. All 
this wide-spread discontent and criticism seemed to our Domi- 
nican scholar only so many manifestations of the world against 
the Church, the flesh against the spirit, the devil against Christ. 
What appears to others as the spirit of enlightenment, leading 
with all its dangers through struggle and doubt to ultimate 
clearness and deliverance, this seems to him the spirit of dark- 
ness blinding the eyes of the world and causing it to stumble 
about in uncertainty, until the one divinely appointed guide shall 
again be able to command its allegiance. 

This process of decadence within the Church he finds then 
typified and personified in Luther. He grants to him, grudg- 
ingly, a certain measure of good intention and a barren kind of 
capacity; but, aside from these dubious endowments, he is to 
him only the expression of the general corruption of mind and 
soul to which the unhappy tendencies of the previous century 
had been inevitably leading. The key to the nature of this so- 
called reformer is plainly a gross and irresistible sensuality. It 
is this germ of corruption which poisons all his being and leads 
him to the other vices which from an early point determine his 
action. Especially does it lead him, as sensual indulgence 
always must, into a fatal disregard for truth. The whole world 
of law and order and religion becomes hateful to him because it 
seems to stand in the way of his own selfish desire. Having the 
spirit of falsehood within him, he lies to himself. Evil becomes 
good in his sight. When the man of the fifteenth century sin- 
ned, he knew he was sinning. He did not try to deceive himself 
or others with the fiction of a new morality that confounded 
right and wrong. And because he knew that he was sinning, he 
kept open for himself a way of reform. There was always for 
him and his kind the hope that through this sense of sin they 
might be brought back once more to the kindly bosom of that 
Mother Church that was always more ready to forgive than to 
condemn. But for this Luther and his kind there was no such 
hope. They sinned, and then made a new law to justify their 
sin. When Luther, moved by uncontrollable desire, broke the 
vows he had solemnly taken and united himself with a woman 
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who had been through the same process of apostacy, he had the 
audacity to call this union a marriage and to declare that it had 
the approval of the divine command. 

One sees the cleverness of this method of attack. It is of no 
avail that Luther, and his defenders to this day, point out the 
perversion of the system which had led him and countless others 
into a relation with the world which their sober and mature judg- 
ment condemned as false, and out of which therefore every right 
instinct of their nature taught them to escape. All this could 
be interpreted as merely an excuse to justify their own perverse 
and corrupted action. It would not help, to show that a long 
series of faithful servants of a true Christianity had for genera- 
tions been protesting against precisely these fictitious restraints 
upon everything that was natural and right in the closest of hu- 
man relations. From the days of Gregory VII such protests had 
not been lacking. They had come, not from men who were seek- 
ing justification for their own private acts, but from devoted ad- 
herents of the system they were compelled to criticise. Such 
men were grieved and pained by the corruption they saw in the 
holiest places, and advised an entire change as the only means 
of escape. They had been silenced by the weight of that cen- 
tralized power that saw in the existing system the only defense 
of its own authority. But now such voices would be silenced no 
longer. It was perfectly true that Luther was giving expres- 
sion to a feling of restless impatience with fictitious and hypo- 
critical restraints; but this was done only that a new Christian- 
ity in greater harmony with the eternal rightness of the good 
universe of God might be brought into being. 

The reply to this assault was as difficult as the reply to those 
critics of the English Reformation who represent this event as 
merely the result of King Henry VIII’s obstinate determination 
to rid himself of a wife who no longer suited him. It is as idle 
in the one case as in the other to attempt a direct reply. Such 
movements as the Reformation in Germany and in England are 
too vast and too complicated to be summed up in any such simple 
formula. The only way to reach an intelligent comprehension 
of them is to trace them back through the long and intricate de- 
velopment which brought society at last to such a point that 
there was no longer the possibility of compromise. It is not the 
personality of the leader nor the immediate circumstances about 
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him, that are of the highest importance. These are the dramatic 
elements of the situation, and for that reason they are sure to 
attract and hold the attention. It would have been better if 
this violent and insolent attack had been allowed to pass in utter 
silence. But the undoubted learning and the high official. posi- 
tion of the writer seemed a challenge which the Protestant schol- 
ars of Germany could not afford to neglect. With one accord 
they again rushed to the defense of their national and religious 
hero. A new deluge of pamphlets, each aiming to place in its 
proper light some aspect of Luther’s personality or some incident 
in his career, was poured out upon the world of readers. Espe- 
cially, of course, the teachers of Church History in important 
universities, men like Harnack, Kawerau, Kolde, Walther, put 
themselves immediately on record as protesting alike against the 
spirit and the content of the offending book. 

In the interval! of barely ten years a whole literature has made 
its appearance. In general it must be said that the tone of the 
controversy on the Protestant side has been dignified and 
worthy of the traditions of the best historical scholarship. It 
has acknowledged frankly the few contributions which the 
learned Dominican has made to our actual knowledge. It has 
repudiated, so far as such repudiation was necessary, the ex- 
travagant laudation of the earlier days. But it has left no room 
for doubt as to its absolute rejection of the point of view and 
the conclusions of its adversary. 

It was natural that Father Denifle, himself a “religious” and 
a Dominican at that, should have directed his attack with espe- 
cial venom against Luther’s whole relation to the monastic sys- 
tem. Jt was not merely that Luther had abandoned his monas- 
tic profession, broken his vows, and led multitudes of others to 
do the same. His chief offense was that he had misrepresented 
the sacred idea of the regular life. Luther’s own utterances on 
the subject would lead us to believe that he had entered the 
monastery in order that he might secure deliverance from the 
sense of sin that was oppressing him. He had given it a fair 
trial. He had not been in the attitude of rebellion against the 
minuteness of the rule, which had marked the attitude of Eras- 
mus, for example. On the contrary, he had conformed with 
scrupulous exactness to every requirement, in the vain hope that 
thus he might acquire the peace of mind he sought. Failing to 
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find this relief, he had passed through a stage bordering on de- 
spair, and out of this stage he had worked himself only through 
persistent study of the Bible and its interpretation in the light 
of the theology of Paul and Augustine. In other words, he had 
found through the process of personal experience his solution of 
the problem of personal sin and sinfulness. The method of con- 
formity to a system of prescribed practices had failed. He had 
gone beyond and above all prescriptions to the personal and inti- 
mate relation of the sinful soul to the God who made it. Now 
this is what the dominant Church could not and cannot forgive. 
If the individual could thus leap over all the bounds of form and 
ceremony which it had established, then its occupation was gone, 
and it was quick to perceive this inevitable conclusion. Denifle 
did not waste his time in dwelling overmuch on the wickedness 
of breaking vows and seeking the gratification of sensual desire 
under the excuse of religious scruple. These things he charac- 
terizes with vicious side-thrusts which leave no doubt as to his 
opinion. What he chiefly dwells upon is the false-heartedness 
of Luther in professing any such idea of the mcnastic life. Lu- 
ther ought to have known that the profession of the monk was 
not primarily a process intended for the deliverance from sin. 
The whole notion of the monastic vow as a “second baptism,” 
whereby a man was sacramentally renewed in spirit, he declares 
to be a complete misapprehension. Not as a guarantee of spirt- 
ual perfection but only as an aid toward this end, is the regular 
life truly to be interpreted. All this Luther ought to have 
known and probably did know; so that he is guilty, not only of 
an overwrought hysterical motive in entering the monastry, but 
of deliberate lying about it when it became necessary to defend 
his apostacy. The answer to this particular charge of Denifle is 
admirably stated by Karl Benrath in his treatise on Luther in 
the Monastery. It is made clear that this is only one of the 
countless illustrations of Denifle’s controversial method. He 
begins always with the point he desires to make, then seeks for 
words of Luther which by some perverse ingenuity can be 
twisted into a self-condemnation, then draws his foregone con- 
clusion, and proceeds to build upon this the foundation for a 
new indictment. Benrath shows by a perfectly just historical 


3 Luther im Kloster (1505-1525), von Karl Benrath. 1905. 
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method that Luther was fully justified in the year 1505 in think-. 
ing that the monastery life would be the surest way to secure him 
the peace which his boy’s soul craved. It is not necessary to 
imagine that he expected any miraculous demonstration of such 
a deliverance. His surrender to the requirements of the house 
would indicate the contrary. What he probably did expect was 
that through this surrender he would find himself growing daily 
in what he would have called the Chrstian character. When he 
did not find this, he began the course of questioning and reac- 
tion which finally carried him outside the bounds of the mo- 
nastic relation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the foul insinuations with 
which Denifle pursues his victim during the years of struggle 
with the monastic limitations. Enough that his only material 
here consists of a series of scattered utterances of Luther him- 
self, largely in personal letters, never specified in their references, 

| and always leaving large room for interpretation, but used here 
with true Dominican inquisitorial cleverness in the sense most 
unfavorable to the defendant. Reduced to their lowest terms, 
_ they all fall back to the one simple statement that Luther was 
made a man and not a monk and believed that he was not singu- 
lar in this respect. His unpardonable offense was that he be- 
lieved a man was something better than a monk and did not 
hesitate to say so. 

This note of personal abuse is continued throughout the dis- 
cussion of Luther’s early years, and furnishes the foundation 
upon which the whole judgment of his later accomplishment is 
built. It has been the task of his Protestant defenders to show 
‘the falsity of the method and to illustrate this by reference to 
specific points. Denifle has then replied to his critics with 
sweeping accusations of a character quite in accordance with his 
assault upon Luther himself. The chief points in this rejoiner 

| are found in the familiar charges of ignorance and falsehood. If 
we could accept this criticism, we should have to believe that all 
the vast output of German scholarship in the past two genera- 
tions had been thrown away. These scholars, the most eminent 
| in their field, are represented first as utterly incapable of under- 
|standing even the first principles of historical inquiry. Evi- 
} dence means nothing to them, because they are constitutionally, 


i or, if you please, confessionally disqualified to weigh and meas- 
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ure it. They cannot read the documents necessary to establish 
their opinion. They are ignorant of things that every Catholic 
child knows in its cradle. And then these ornaments of Ger- 
man scholarship, thus incapable of any worthy achievement, are 
united in a conspiracy to pervert the truth. They are worthy 
disciples of their master and involved in the same condemnation. 

Denifle’s book was received with jubilation by the Vatican 
wing of the papal party. By the more moderate and more de- 
cent element it met with distinct reproof for its vicious method, 
but was accepted as a final judgment upon the man and the 
movement it had condemned. Denifle himself had disclaimed 
the character of a Luther-biographer. His work was, as he him- 
self said, to trace the movement of the Reformation as embodied 
in the person of its leader back to its origins in a corrupt and 
decadent clericalism in the century previous. In so doing he 
set himself, as has been well shown by his critics, in distinct op- 
position to that other Catholic school of which Janssen and 
Pastor were the best representatives. They had maintained with 
a wealth of illustration that the Church of the fifteenth century 
was doing very well indeed. Personal corruption and false 
leadership there were, to be sure, just as there is bound to be in 
all institutions intrusted to human hands, but the means of 
reformation were contained in the very constitution of the 
Church itself, and these agencies would have worked out the 
redemption of the Church in their own way and time, if only 
they had been given a chance. 

In presenting their view of the case, they were always point- 
ing forward to the time when these forces of regeneration should 
rally and find expression in the Counter-reformation of the late 
sixteenth century. Denifle, by throwing his emphasis on the 
corruptions of the fifteenth century, has only made the more 
clear to every seeing eye the hopelessness of the notion of a true 
reform without a shock of revolution. He has demonstrated 
that the system which had produced the papacy of the Borgias 
and the Medicis could never have been trusted to cleanse itself 
of the principle of decay that lay in its very structure. 

‘he last volume of Denifle’s book appeared in 1909. Within 
barely two years the problem of a complete biography of Luther, 
which he had definitely set aside, was taken up by another 
Catholic scholar of acknowledged eminence, the Jesuit, Hart- 
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mann Grisar, professor at the University of Innsbruck.* In this 
monumental work, in three ponderous volumes, Dr. Grisar has 
undertaken to present from the Roman point of view the life 
and work of Luther as a process of development. Like Denifle, 
he has sought for the moving springs of the reformer’s action, 
but he has found them in a somewhat different source. Without 
specific reference to his predecessor, he frankly repudiates his 
whole theory of Luther’s personal depravity as the origin of his 
fall from grace. In a few brief sentences he expresses his 
opinion that the material for a judgment of Luther’s early ex- 
periences, whether in his own utterances or those of others, is far 
too meagre to permit of confident conclusions. At the same time 
Grisar accepts the theory that loss of faith is “not uncommonly” 
(i, 86) the result of moral corruption; only he is unable to find 
this connection of fact in Luther’s case. So also in his treat- 
ment of the charge against Luther that his whole attitude toward 
the monastic problem was determined by his conviction of the 
uncontrollable nature of sensual desire, Grisar is honest enough 
to see that Luther meant this to apply to every kind of tempta- 
tion of the will toward selfish desire at the cost of others and did 
not mean to limit it to the single element of physical lust. 
Nothing could be fairer than Grisar’s statement of the princi- 
ples he proposes to follow in his work. He declares himself un- 
reservedly to be aiming at historical truth and nothing else. 
That is of course what all historians have done ever since there 
was any writing of history, and, as very few of them have been 
able to live up to their declarations of principle, so we need not 
charge it as an especial crime against Dr. Grisar that he also has 
allowed certain modifications to creep into his actual practice. 
For one thing, he makes it clear that his historical attitude must 
comprehend also a certain psychological position; and that is 
always a dangerous venture for the historian. To account for 
the actions of his subject, he must create for him a psychological 
condition, and when he has made such a condition satisfactory 
to himself he must refer everything to that. It is an attractive 
method. It offers at every turn the clew which the biographer 
is always seeking; but the honest historian knows that there is 
nothing more illusive than precisely these alluring clews. They 


4 Luther, von Hartmann Grisar, S. J. 3 Bde. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1911. 
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are more than likely to lead him into the very snares which he 
is trying to avoid. For, after all, a human genius is too subtle 
a thing to be formulated under the headings and sub-headings 
of the psychologist’s system. 

Another of Grisar’s declarations deserves our notice. He ex- 
plicitly declares his independence of the views of Denifle or of 
any other authority. He rejects with some little warmth the 
idea that there is or can be a “Catholic” verdict upon Luther’s 
personal character and experiences. Only in the sense that, as a 
matter of course, every Catholic must approach the subject with 
“the doctrines and the essentiai institutions of the Church as his 
standard for Luther’s opinions and reforms.” Denifle’s personal 
opinions, he says, were his own, and he claims for himself the 
same independence. That has a very fair sound; but notice the 
caution of this reservation. What are the dogmas, and which 
are the essential institutions of the Church? That is precisely 
the question at issue; and because this is the question, the party 
which is bound to assume as its standards the very things that 
are in dispute can never stand in a truly historical attitude to- 
ward the persons or the institutions which have rejected these 
standards. The protestations of Dr. Grisar therefore do infinite 
credit to his good-will, but offer little promise that through his 
activity any noteworthy progress toward a mutual understanding 
between the two great wings of western Christendom will be 
made. 

If Dr. Grisar rejects Denifle’s principle of moral degeneracy 
as the explanation of Luther and Lutheranism, what does he 
substitute for it? Mainly two motives, by which he thinks the 
downward course of the so-called reformer was determined. The 
first of these motives is an ever-increasing, uncontrollable self- 
concern, developing as time went on into a fatal self-assertion, a 
contempt of all authority except such as he could turn to the 
support of his own individual conclusions. It was not that Lu- 
ther based his opinion or his action upon Augustine or upon 
Scripture, but that, having through his own perverse activity 
come to certain conclusions, he then found, or wished others to 
think he had found, support in these undoubted foundations of 
Christian tradition. The other motive, upon which Dr. Grisar 
dwells with great emphasis and prolonged argument, is Luther’s 
sensitiveness to mystical influences. To his mind, already start- 
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ed upon its quest for a new source of spiritual satisfaction, came 
the subtle suggestions of what our author calls a “false mysti- 
cism.” By that I understand him to mean a mysticism which 
over-emphasizes the individual process of reaching religious satis- 
faction through personal, spiritual communion with the source 
of all spiritual certainty. Such over-emphasis seems to him— 
and in this he is undoubtedly right—to underestimate the im- 
portance of those other methods of approaching the divine be- 
stower of peace to the soul which the Church has systematized 
and the key to which it claims to hold. That is a distinction 
which to the Roman Catholic must always seem decisive. The 
Church could never afford to question or even to minimize the 
importance of a profound spiritual attitude of the believer to- 
ward the highest problems of the Christian experience. What it 
could, on the other hand, equally not afford to give up was the 
claim that such a spiritual attitude should express itself in forms 
recognized and controlled by the organized system of the 
Church’s administration. Whoever allowed himself to come too 
directly into personal relation with the God who had made him 
and to whom he was responsible, must inevitably seem to be set- 
ting himself in a certain opposition to the existing system of the 
Church. It is these two elements taken together, an uncontrol- 
lable self-assertiveness and a morbid sensitiveness to imagined 
spiritual suggestion, that constitute Grisar’s Luther-psychology. 
Starting with these, it is easy to refer to them every individual 
act of the reform programme. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the directly controversial pamph- 
lets written in reply to the Roman assault, and to notice the 
steady progress of busy scholars in presenting continually new 
evidence of Luther’s actual work and thought. Such a bit of 
carefully studied evidence is Johannes Ficker’s edition of Lu- 
ther’s Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans.’ Long known and 
used by scholars in copy, it was reserved to Professor Ficker to 
utilize the Berlin manuscript in Luther’s own hand. We have 
here, reproduced in a beautiful edition, the Latin text as Luther 
copied it out, his brief notes marginal and interlinear, and then 
his commentary, the main substance of the lectures. One sees 
here the complete process of Luther’s thought in the two years 


5 Luther’s Vorlesung iiber den Rémerbrief, 1515-16. Herausgegeben von 


Johannes Ficker. 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1908. 
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(1515-16), immediately before his first great appeal to the 
world with the Ninety-five Theses of 1517. We can trace his 
studies in all authorities, ancient and modern. We can see how 
at a given point he must have received the new Greek Testament 
of Erasmus, and how from there on he profited at every step by 
its use. We learn from this illustration how Luther was feeling 
his way, deeply impressed with the great leading thought of jus- 
tification by faith, yet feeling always the apparent contradiction 
between this and the imperative duty to do right, and so seeking 
to reconcile these two through a complete understanding of Paul’s 
deepest meaning as interpreted by Augustine. 

A very useful little contribution is Professor Scheel’s collection 
of documents® selected especially to illustrate Luther’s develop- 
ment down to the year 1519. In his preface the author enu- 
merates more than forty books and articles which have appeared 
since 1900 on this subject. The documents here given are ar- 
ranged by topics, and under these they are grouped as far as pos- 
sible according to the volumes of Luther’s writings. Intended 
primarily for the use of special students, they form an interest- 
ing body of evidence on the much-discussed main question as to 
Luther’s sincere and irresistible progress toward the convictions 
which from 1519 on were to dominate his action. 

One of the most difficult problems of Luther’s early career is 
that of his relation to the established civil powers. The prince 
under whose immediate authority he lived, the Elector Frederic 
of Saxony, was weil known for his sturdy and orthodox piety 
and his generally conservative character. How was it possible 
for Luther to speak and act with such freedom, not to say such 
reckless boldness, without being checked from the start by this 
civil control? The answer is at least partially to be found in 
the personality of Georg Spalatin, the Elector’s most trusted 
counsellor and at the same time the devoted friend, admirer, 
and patron of Luther.” Between the two there went on for 
many years a voluminous correspondence, very much of which 
has been preserved, and on the basis of which this volume of Dr. 
Berbig has been written. To one who is willing to follow it 
carefully it demonstrates anew, and from a quite different side, 


6 Dokumente zu Luthers Entwickelung (bis 1519), von D. Otto Scheel. 1911. 
7 Georg Spalatin und sein Verhaltniss zu Martin Luther bis zum Jahre 
1525, von Georg Berbig. 1906. 
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the same fundamental fact: that Luther’s intellectual and spirit- 
ual progress was a slow but steady development of a central idea 
working itself out under the influence at once of continuous 
study and a rich experience of life. It supplies the evidence 
which proves at the same time Luther’s substantial equipment of 
worldly wisdom. He recognized from the beginning that it 
would be idle to protest and proclaim unless he were to find sup- 
port in the temporal powers, and his relations with Spalatin 
show the consistent application of this principle. As Melanch- 
thon was Luther’s foil on the theological side, so was Spalatin 
on the political. It is only regrettable that Luther did not have 
the orderly habit which led Spalatin to preserve his correspond- 
ence. We are in consequence obliged for the most part to recon- 
struct the contents of the chancellor’s letters from Luther’s re- 
plies; but even so we gain from this publication an inspiring 
picture of Spalatin’s wise and cautious, but at the same time 
liberal and generous support of Luther’s early activity. 

The same problem, only in much finer detail, is considered in 
Kalkoff’s study of the early treatment of Luther’s case by the 
Roman tribunal. Probably few readers can quite realize how 
delicate the situation was in the year 1518; how slight a change 
in the balance of forces would have thrown Luther into the 
hands of Rome, and how little hope there would have been that 
he would escape the final penalty of his rashness. To accom- 
plish this result only one little jog at the right point in the 
mechanism of the papal-imperial-German-nationalistic machin 
ery was needed. If the Elector Frederic of Saxony had yielded 
for a moment to the pressure brought to bear on him by the 
clever diplomacy of the Curia acting through Cardinal Cajetan, 
and had let Luther slip out from under his protection, the cause 
of German reform would probably have been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Kalkoff’s investigations in Italian archives have made it pos- 
sible for every student to see for himself all there is to see in the 
way of original documentary evidence for this complicated bit of 
diplomacy. The volume is made up partly of narrative and 
partly of registers of documents arranged in chronological order 
and accompanied by a running commentary. The documentary 


8 Forschungen zu Luthers Rémischem Prozess, von Paul Kalkoff. Rom. 1905. 
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chapters are the most instructive and are hardly less readable 
than the narrative ; which is a model of everything that a literary 
style—even a German literary style—ought not to be. Even so, 
however, the effort to understand it is well worth making, if only 
to gain one more convincing proof of the quality, both active and 
passive, of the steadfast Elector. 

American scholars also have been making their worthy con- 
tribution to this work of the past decade. The Political Theo- 
ries of Martin Luther, by Dr. L. H. Waring,® is a study of the 
reformer’s relation to the many practical questions involving 
governmental control over the action of the individual which 
were forced upon him by the immediate demands of the time. 
In this, as in every other field of his activities, Luther was an 
opportunist rather than an abstract theorist. He met the sev- 
eral crises of his career with such practical suggestions as each 
seemed to require, and then defended his advice by reference to 
general principles. Inevitably he was led into declarations that 
were more or less self-contradictory. Dr. Waring has collected 
these various utterances and so put them together as to show the 
varying attitude of their author at different times, but also to 
illustrate his well-balanced conception of the nature, the func- 
tions, and the rights of civil government in dealing with sub- 
jects who themselves had rights equally original and inalienable, 
or, to use Luther’s own phraseology, equally divine. The chapter 
on the Right of Reform and Revolution is especially instructive 
in this respect. It shows the reformer in the sternest conflict of 
principles; on the one hand, his instinctive love of liberty and 
sympathy with the oppressed; on the other, his profound convic- 
tion of the importance of civil order as the indispensable foun- 
dation of a true liberty and an effective justice. 

A monument of industry and patience in the least attractive 
field of Lutheran studies is The Confessional History of the 
Lutheran Church,*° by the late Professor Richard of the Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary. After a brief but comprehensive 
review of the political, social, and dogmatic conditions of the 


9 The Political Theories of Martin Luther, by Luther Hess Waring. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1910. 


10 The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church, by James W. Richard. 
Published for the author by the Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
1909. 
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first twelve years of the Lutheran movement, there follow some 
two hundred pages, about one-third of the volume, on the incep- 
tion, the completion, presentation, and confutation of the Augs- 
burg Confession in 1530. Although the Author’s point of view 
is, of course, the conservative Lutheran, he presents all the as- 
pects of the amazingly difficult problem with singular fairness. 
We are made to see and to feel the critical moments when a false 
step or a timid policy might have endangered the whole cause of 
religious freedom for Germany and so for the world. The final 
formula of the Augsburg Confession was a monumental testi- 
mony to the spirit of compromise where compromise was possi- 
ble, and of unshakable firmness when further yielding would 
have sacrificed fundamental principles and the great practical 
results already attained. The figure of Luther as the motive 
force, the beloved and revered teacher, and yet as obviously not 
the man to be intrusted with so delicate a mission, is brought out 
into clear relief. Already the current of events was sweeping 
on more rapidly than he or any other man could have forseen 
and was carrying him along with it to results he would certainly 
not have welcomed. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted chiefly to the working 
out of the several lines of dogmatic speculation started by the 
Lutheran revolt. On the one hand, we have the principle of lib- 
erty, once set in motion never again to be completely checked. 
On the other, we see the demand for uniformity, localized in the 
several principalities, and, happily, having no central organ of 
expression. The conflict of these two ideas is reflected in the 
long series of doctrinal formulations which are the subject of the 
present volume. Dr. Richard was not blind to the outward pet- 
tiness and evil temper of these discussions, but he has succeeded 
in maintaining throughout an objective, judicial attitude which 
gives to the non-Lutheran reader an almost sympathetic under- 
standing of the real historic value of this apparently hopeless 
period. It shows itself as a stage of transition from the first 
generous enthusiasm of Luther’s day to the fresh and vigerous 
impulse of modern German rational thought. 


The two biographies of Luther by Professor McGiffert™ and 


11 Martin Luther, the Man and His Work, by A. C. McGiffert. The Century 
Co., 1911. 
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Dr. Preserved Smith,’? both published in 1911, were noticed in 
this Review (April, 1912). They are both written for the gen- 
eral reader ; the former as the natural overflow of the ripe learn- 
ing and long experience of the mature scholar and the inspiring 
teacher, the latter as the first fruits of a well-trained student 
showing thorough familiarity with the material and a gift of 
lucid presentation. 

The promise of the latter work has since been well maintained 
by the first volume of Dr. Smith’s translations from Luther’s 
correspondence,'* which appeared in 1913 and was noticed in this 
Review (October, 1913). 

What now is to be our conclusion from this array of testimony 
on the one side and the other, as to the true Luther? I cannot 
see that the judgment of sound, reasonable, histcrically minded 
Protestant writers, beginning with Julius Késtlin and continu- 
ing down to the present day, needs any serious modification. 
The essential basis for a calm and rational verdict was laid as 
soon as the extravagant laudation of strict confessional advocacy 
was abandoned. Luther has shared in the general clearing of 
the historical vision that has been one of the most marked phe- 
nomena of the age of science. To understand him even half 
thoroughly we must indeed look at him even in his historical set- 
ting and in the light of his psychological make-up. The charge 
that he was an individual rather than a type is true. What con- 
cerns us to-day is not whether a man has an aggressive, self- 
assertive personality, but rather, supposing he has, what use he 
makes of it. In itself, the demonic obsession with world-moving 
ideas, such as Luther charges upon himself, is not a ground of 
suspicion to the modern world. On the contrary, it is precisely 
to such inspired leaders that we look as the real motive powers 
in all the great world-movements. When we find such a char- 
acter, we do not expect to see him moving in the ruts of tradi- 
tion or employing the gentle methods of the trained diplomatist. 
Rather we look to see him carried on and sometimes out of him- 
self by the very greatness of his mission. 

It is not the impetuous rush of his words in assault or the 

12 The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1911. 

13 Luther’s Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters, translated and 
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passionate inconsistencies of detail in his defense that offend us 
or cause us to lose confidence in his integrity. We are not re- 
pelled by seeming contradictions either in his utterance or in his 
action. What we admire and cling to is the thread of consistent 
devotion to some one guiding principle, pointing to some far- 
away hope or some shining ideal of the future. The enthusiasts 
who cannot claim our sympathy are those whose fire burns out in 
idle effort, or turns and consumes them because they are not made 
of the stuff that can bear the fierce heat of the conflict they have 
aroused. But Luther is not one of these. His was indeed an 
aggressive personality; but it was so because of the passionate 
devotion with which he threw himself into the cause, which he 
believed to be the cause of God and God’s truth. By nature he 
does not seem to have been of the typical reforming temper. On 
the contrary, every bit of evidence points to him as being in his 
youth rather of the shrinking, sensitive quality, that seeks its 
support in the institutions amid which his lot is cast. He was 
a good son, a docile and obedient scholar, zealous, probably over- 
zealous in the punctilious performance of his cloister-routine. 
He was a trusted official of his order, sent at the age of twenty- 
seven to Rome as its representative in important affairs, con- 
tinuing, through the seven years that followed, in all the detail 
of his several functions as university professor, as parish priest, 
and as member of his order, without resistance within or criti- 
cism from without. He was thirty-four years old before he 
found himself driven by an irresistible inner impulse to say what 
had long been shaping itself in his thought about the obvious 
evils of the Church. 

Surely that is not the radical temper. And yet the same 
steadfastness of purpose which had held him true to his obliga- 
tions up to the last moment, now worked with equal intensity to 
hold him faithful to-the new obligatins into which his new posi- 
tion led him. When on that eve of All Saints he sent out into 
the world his challenge of the Propositions on Indulgence and 
Grace, he committed himself to an attitude which admitted of no 
compromise. Either he must abandon his position or he must go 
forward. ‘To have gone back would be, as John Huss had said 
a hundred years before at Constance, to desert all those faithful 
souls who were now looking to him for leadership. In going on, 
he was launching out upon an unknown sea. It was impossible 
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to foretell whether the winds that seemed most favorable would 
not drive him upon the rocks, or fail and leave him to drift upon 
the sands. That was to be the most cruel test of his quality, and it 
is precisely there that hostile criticism finds its welcome oppor- 
tunity. : 

It must be admitted that Luther’s policy—if indeed we can 
think of him as having any fixed policy at all—was a policy of 
opportunism. What the factors were going to be that at any 
moment would determine his action could not even vaguely be 
predicted. The opposition of Rome could, of course, be counted 
upon; but that was the least of his concerns. On that point his 
mind was made up. What really pressed upon him with at times 
almost crushing weight was that sense of responsibility to those 
who now, quite without his previous knowledge and contrary to 
his expectation, were hailing him as the spokesman of their own 
deepest convictions and the herald of their most exalted hopes. 
I do not hesitate to say that now, after criticism has done its 
worst, the dominant impression of Luther is that of an eminently 
conservative and constructive genius. His conservative quality 
was shown as soon as the more radical elements of the revolt 
against Rome began to make themselves felt and to claim kinship 
with him. From his Patmos on the Wartburg he watched the 
gathering of these forces of destruction, then descended upon 
them and scattered them once for all out of the territory where 
his own chief constructive work was to be done. In the fury of 
the peasant outbreak, after a first attempt at reconciliation, he 
threw himself with all the ardor of his glowing temperament 
upon the side of social order and reconstruction. No sooner had 
he in the dramatic scene outside the gate of Wittenberg thrown 
the ancient law-book of the Church into the flames, than he be- 
gan to work out with infinite pains and difficulty the plan of a 
new church-law based upon a harmonious working of the civil 
powers and the newly organized clergy. On the doctrinal side, 
recognizing the spiritual value of the traditional sacramental 
scheme, he fought to the bitter end the battle of what he con- 
sidered the crucial element in that scheme—the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Eucharistic ceremony. Finally, in that ex- 
traordinary document, the Augsburg Confession of 1530, we see 
the culmination of this conservative and constructive work. In 
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its dignity, its moderation, and its firmness we read, not indeed 
the hand, but most truly the heart and soul of Luther. 

It is obvious that a character of this type lends itself with 
peculiar readiness to hostile criticism. The worst as well as the 
best that has ever been said of him can be supported by reference 
to his own utterances. His was eminently an expansive nature. 
What he felt strongly at a given moment he must share with who- 
ever would listen. He was subject to great and violent changes 
of mood. In his moments of exaltation no words were too strong 
to express his confidence in the truth of his position. In the 
depths of his depression he was overwhelmed at times with his 
own boldness. It was to be expected that under the influence of 
these changing moods he would say many a thing that seemed 
absolutely to contradict his former declarations. It is the easiest 
possible kind of criticism to pick out these separate utterances 
and weave them into an apparently unanswerable charge of mere 
opportunist policy leading to the more serious one of deliberate 
falsehood. Such a method, however, is as false as it is cruel. 
It is a violation of the first principle of historical judgment— 
that a man must be measured, not by individual words or deeds, 
but by the whole completed record of his accomplishment, and 
by the dominant motive of his life. 

Criticism of Luther merges naturally into a criticism of Lu- 
theranism and thus of Protestantism in general. We are told 
that the work of Luther set back the wheels of progress for at 
least a century. We are pointed to the pitiful divisions among 
Christians, due to the emphasizing of petty points of difference, 
to sectarian intolerance, to the fanaticisms that from time to 
time have disgraced and endangered the name of Christianity 
itself. We are asked to contrast the splendors of art and the 
glories of literature which belong to the noble record of trium- 
phant Catholicism, with the poverty of the worship and the sor- 
didness of discipline that have often marked the Protestant com- 
munities ; and then we are expected to imagine that if it had not 
been for Luther and his work, the world would have gone right 
on under the mild sway of Leo the Medicean and his successors, 
developing all that seems to us now attractive and correcting or 
suppressing all that was repellent. Is there anything in the 
situation of European affairs in the year 1517, or in the story of 
Roman Catholicism through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies, which can make us strike the balance so as to appear more 
favorable to that side of the account? 

Certainly, to the open-minded student the answer cannot be 
doubtful. We can ask nothing better for this great spiritual 
leader than to have all the light possible thrown upon him from 
every source. And if in the fierce illumination of hostile con- 
troversy some dark spots seem to grow even darker than before, 
there will be ample compensation in the clearer judgment of the 
man as a whole. Let us be grateful for every contribution to 
this judgment, no matter from what source it may come; but let 
us not for a moment lose out of sight that one foundation-prin- 
ciple of Protestantism—that no earthly power shall stand be- 
tween a man and his God, and that there are many roads leading 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
REMINISCENCES OF REV. MORRIS OFFICER.* 
BY HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. ELIZABETH OFFICER COATS. 


As the journals of my father pass from our possession to the 
care of the Historical Society of the Lutheran Church, it seems 
fitting that some tribute to my father’s memory from me accom- 
pany them. And especially, having but recently re-read the 
record of those twenty-seven years of active life, the impulse is 
strong upon me at least to attempt to tell something of the im- 
pressions that have come from such perusal. 

Only a truly great life gains in the retrospect, and that of 
the subject of this sketch was surely such. With vision almost pro- 
phetic he worked and planned for the Church he loved. Single- 
ness of purpose, rare devotion and consecration gave success to 
his various undertakings. 

We realize his unusual natural ability when we think of the 
plain country boy, with only a few months of actual schooling, 
teaching for a brief period, and then going to college where he 
is soon employed as tutor; also as agent in securing funds for the 
college, meanwhile keeping up his studies and not only support- 
ing himself, but assisting the family at home, as his father had 
met with a serious accident and was unable to work. 

The record of those first years in Wittenberg College is a re- 
markable one. The following will show the varied employ- 
ments: 

“Saturday (July). After working at college all day I went 
into the country to secure some scholarships. Afterward visited 
a family recently breaved of wife and mother, where I spent the 
night. Had religious conversation with the ungodly father until 
late. He seems deeply touched and urges me to come again. 

1 Through the kindness of Mrs. Coats, the Lutheran Historical Society, 
has come into the possession of seventeen valuable journals or diaries of the 
late Rev. Morris Officer, who was born July 21, 1823, and died Nov. 1, 1874. 
He founded Muhlenberg Mission in Liberia in 1860, succeeding a missionary 
6ojourn in Africa in 1853 and 1854. After spending a year at Muhlenberg, 
he returned to America, and spent several years as “financial agent of for- 


eign missions,’”’ and the rest of his life in the work of home missions. See 
“The Life of Rev. Morris Officer, A.M., by Rev. A. J. Imhoff.’”—Curator. 
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Rose at daybreak on Sabbath morning and walked the eight miles 
to town and attended teachers’ meeting at eight o’clock and 
taught my class of students at nine. Attended services and in 
afternoon taught in the mission school, and the evening was 
spent with some students who had requested me to meet with 
them.” 

He felt deeply the burden for the souls of those about him, 
and many owed to him their conversion. One such, who after- 
ward became a beloved professor in Wittenberg, told the writer 
that a visit at midnight from this fellow-student, who besought 
him to give himself to Christ, resulted in his accepting the 
Savior at that time. 

In June, 1849, he was placed in charge of the building of the 
main edifice of the College. He writes on June 26th: 

“Tt is with some reluctance that I left my studies and under- 
took this arduous task, but as the building committee could not 
procure any other one whom they could trust, and as the insti- 
tution was of the first importance to the Church, I determined 
to undertake it and do the best I could. It is a work upon 
which I can consistently ask the blessing of God and therefore 
I desire to enter upon it, relying upon Him for support under 
trials of patience, and for guidance in perplexities and doubts.” 

The lack cf funds, incompetent laborers, and many other dif- 
ficulties he met with a brave face. In his biography, prepared 
by the devoted friend and fellow student, we find this tribute: 

“The students rambiing over the College grounds will find on 
the side near the creek a gap cut through a point of the bluff. 
This is the stone quarry. There it was thought stone and lime 
for the building could be easily obtained ; but it proved very dif- 
ficult, and was likely to become a sinking enterprise. To stimu- 
late the laborers, who were Irishmen, Mr. Officer would take the 
pick and crowbar with earnestness, and the men would join him 
in doing what they had concluded could not be done. If future 
generations should ever attempt to move the foundations of the 
western wing of the College building they will think that some 
recent Silurian age put down the strata under the north-west 
corner. There, deep under the ground, is a wall of stone six or 
eight feet in thickness, constructed of immense stones, a buried 
monument of the energy and perseverance of our dear brother, 
who would come to his room dripping with mud and water, 
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hastily change his garments, and, with anxious mind, start on 
some expedition to raise funds, as he had heard the men encour- 
age each other in the hard work by saying: ‘And faith, and the 
College is rich, when he knew there was no money in the treas- 
ury.” 

My father never graduated, and it was always a matter of re- 
gret with him. He was, however, self educated. He read and 
studied carefully and was broad in every sense of the word. He 
loved philosophy and science. For many years he carried his 
Greek Testament, and read a chapter a day. He was quick in 
debate and possessed a remarkable memory. 

His interest in missions began with his conversion and all 
through his journals we can see this life purpose. He, with 
some fellow students, often united their prayers for missionary 
work, and he soon gave himself to this cause with all the energy 
of his being. His intensity of purpose for this work is shown 
in the journals and also the beautiful letters written to his 
promised wife. 

In his visits in the country about Springfield, he had met 
Miss Susan Smith at her father’s home, and found in her a 
kindred spirit. She was willing to go to a foreign field with 
him, and when in April, 1852, these consecrated young people 
were married, it was with the full expectation of going to Africa 
to begin work together. But recent news from the field decided 
the Board to send no more women to that hostile climate. The 
decision being left to his devoted wife as to what he should do, 
she bravely said: “I cannot stand in the way of your life pur- 
pose.” And when we consider what the journey was in those 
days, with the slow sailing vessels, the trip occupying many 
weeks, and months elapsing before they could hear from each 
other, we can better understand what sacrifice there was for both 
in the separation. The little daughter who blessed their union 
was nearly two years of age before her father saw her. 

Their marriage was a happy one, and my mother was a true 
helpmate and a great factor in his work. She kept in touch 
with all the interests of the Church, attending to his correspond- 
ence during his frequent absences from home, often copying 
important letters before trusting to uncertain mails, and times 
without number, alone or accompanied by one of the children, 
would walk to the distant post-office that letters might be mailed 
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promptly. This occurred, of course, when my father was act- 
ing as Superintendent of Home or Foreign Missions. When he 
was settled as pastor she always did her full part as a pastor’s 
wife, and with the many cares, the frequent moving and small 
salary, hers was indeed a life of toil and hardship. 

Father’s longing for home and the companionship of his dear 
wife and children is expressed all through the journals and in 
the scores of letters to his family. There are also preserved 
many epistles to his children telling of some incident of his 
travels; and amid all the large plans and many cares he still en- 
tered into the life of his little ones. 

My first recollection of father was a frolic—when only a 
baby. I was supported on his back by my older sister, and he, 
on all fours, playing horse. Another memory of him is con- 
nected with a visit in the country and a play in a field of new 
mown hay; father would impersonate a bear, hiding under the 
hay and coming suddenly out with terrible growling and at- 
tempting to catch us. He was often the invited gvest at our 
little tea parties, where “really truly” tea was served in tiny 
cups. On one occasion a specially prized set of new china dis- 
appeared as if by magic, and he asked if it were possible he 
could have swallowed them? Our consternation soon abated 
when tucked in his pockets our treasures were found. 

Father had a great fund of humor and was a favorite after- 
dinner speaker, and friends at whose homes he visited tell of 
their pleasure in entertaining him, and the children of these 
families always loved him and enjoyed his stories. He preached 
sermons specially for the children of his congregations, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting both young and old. Even the text of one 
is still in mind: “The little foxes that spoil the vines.” 

A pleasant memory often comes to me of two little daughters 
accompanying him on an all day ride through heavily timbered 
country, over muddy roads, and he beguiling the time with a 
lesson on the trees we were passing. Before the trip was over 
these children had learned to name correctly almost every va- 
riety. He explained their uses and growth, and taught of the 
planning of the Heavenly Father for our comfort and care in 
woods, mountain or plain. 

Father was a lover of nature; we see this in the records dur- 
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ing his two visits in Africa. In prospecting for a site for the 
mission he often was accompanied only by a native boy, and he 
often slept in the great forests with protecting fire, or under 
their canoe when on some river bank. He speaks of the voices 
of animals, chatter of monkeys, the heavy tread of elephants, 
and the great beauty of the vegetable world. He endeavored to 
have all useful and ornamental trees and plants put in the mis- 
sion grounds at Muhlenberg. 

His wisdom and foresight in choosing this site and beginning 
what was the first experiment in teaching manual training and 
domestic arts in that benighted land, is well recognized. Bishop 
Taylor once said to the writer: “I have often expressed the 
opinion that the plan of the Muhlenberg Mission, and its con- 
duct, make it one of the most practical stations i Africa.” 

Father seems to have had remarkable power over the warring 
tribes and was often sent to make peace in the settlements and 
villages. He was also very successful in ootaining grants of 
land and in securing roadways and concessions favorable to the 
mission. 

The small son of a chief was so devoted to father that he fol- 
lowed him almost constantly, and when the missionary returned 
to America he begged to go with him. After some years this 
boy succeeded in coming to America, obtained a fine education 
and afterwards became president of a State Normal School for 
colored people. He told mother he owed all he was to Morris 
Officer. Many such beautiful testimonials have come to his 
family. He was constantly touching lives for good. On boat 
or train, in waiting station or home, tactful and without offense, 
he sought to win souls for the Master; and can we imagine the 
joy and surprise that now are his in meeting in the upper King- 
dom many who were won by his words and earnest life? He 
lived only to middle life, but crowded into that a full measure 
of loving deeds, personal consecration and service. He passed 
away Nov. 1st, 1874, in the fifty-second year of his age. 

Perhaps a little as to the journals themselves may be of inter- 
est. There are sixteen books in all. They are not of uniform 
size; some evidently made from paper when he was far from sup- 
plies of that kind. The first bears date of July, 1848, when he 
was at Wittenberg College, and at the beginning was intended 
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more for his own help than for any future use. The title of the 
first page is: 

“Help me with care to shun my errors past, 

And make each day a critic on the last.” 


The entries were made on shipboard, in the jungles of Africa, 
oft times by light of candle or torch in canoe as native boatmen 
rowed him along some rushing river, and we almost catch the 
song of the boatmen as we read the description of the weird 
strains, aiding the oarsmen in united effort. 

Many times the record was made in extreme weariness, fol- 
lowing a day of the hardest physical exertion. Often up before 
sunrise and busy with matters until late at night, he made such 
entries as these: “Out with surveyor all day helping locate our 
boundaries. Men require watching as they know little about 
the work and am compelled to do much of it myself.” “Was 
burning oyster shell all day to obtain lime for our building.” 
“Putting tin roof on house, raining much of the time.” “Build- 
ing dock on the river for our boats.” “Planting coffee and 
other treees all day; very tired.” “Spent the day in trying to 
make peace between the warring tribes. They have finally agreed 
to be friendly, and now, after working all evening on the books 
of the mission, writing reports, &c., it is midnight and I am 
very weary.” 

He often speaks of loneliness and longing for home and the 
dear ones there. He seldom complains of any personal discom- 
fort. He says in one letter: “Perhaps I am not having just 
the right kind of food needed for such intense physical exer- 
tion.” His life was a constant denying of self that money 
might be saved for the work so near his heart, not only as agent 
for the foreign field, but as Superintendent of Home Missions. 
He secured passes on the railroad, seldom rode in a sleeping-car, 
even on all night trips; often walked long distances into the 
country over wet and muddy roads. He speaks of walking 
twenty miles to conduct a service or seek aid for his work, as 
though it were only a few city blocks. 

After the battle of Gettysburg, he was there with the Chris- 
tian Commission, administering help to the sick and wounded 
of both armies. He spent one entire night and day assisting 
the surgeons in their terrible work, and for days and nights to- 
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gether he gave himself no rest. A little note book kept at that 
time has but few entries, but the pages were filled with messages 
and addresses from dying men to their relatives and friends. 
This little book mother and I read over a few years since, but 
after her death in 1910 we were unable to find it. He met 
President Lincoln several times and chanced to be in Washing- 
ton at the time of the assassination of Lincoln, and was greatly 
moved by it. 

As father kept such accurate record of his work in organizing 
societies and establishing churches, the journals will be of value 
to the whole Lutheran denomination. He often records, in the 
organization of churches and missions, time of such beginning, 
number of charter members, names of officers, first pastor, &c., 
and organizations that have lost their early history may here 
perhaps find what they lack. In many of these small be- 
ginnings there was much of discouragement and toil. Times 
- without number he speaks of walking here and there to find Lu- 
theran families and bringing them together. Often, too, his 
office of peacemaker in healing dissensions and bringing to- 
gether factions is modestly chronicled. 

Shortly before father’s death he gathered together printed and 
other matter to form a history of Muhlenberg Mission. This is 
also sent with the journals. There is much additional matter 
on this mission in the letters to his family, and other relatives 
and friends, which have been preserved. These the family pre- 
fer to keep, for the present at least. 

In beautiful Ferncliff Cemetery at Springfield, Ohio, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the resting places of relatives and 
friends, we find his grave. Only a modest stone marks the 
place. This is as he would wish. Within hearing of the Col- 
lege bell, and near the institution to which he gave so much of 
his love and care, his body rests, but in the hearts and lives of 
thousands his life and influence still continues. 

This hero of the cross and his beloved and faithful companion 
are now reunited; and with the dear children who preceded 
them, safe from the toil and sacrifices of life, they are with the 
supremely loved Savior. 

Inspiration and help have come to the writer as the pages 
penned so long ago have been read, and I realize as never before 
the beauty of a life of service, and my own limitations were 
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never so apparent. Others could have accomplished this review 
so much more satisfactorily, but this is only a daughter’s small 
tribute, defective and lacking as it may be, but it goes with earn- 
est prayer that some life may be strengthened and encouraged. 

As the journals themselves come to the care of the Historical 
Society located in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, they 
will bring, I am sure, spiritual blessings to the students, and if 
only one of these be led to a deeper consecration it will be worth 
the sacrifice we feel in giving them to the care of the Church. 

Among my mother’s papers we found the following lines, and 
they seem so typical of the life of our dear parents that I close 
with them: 


“Love thyself last. Look near, behold thy duty 
To those who walk beside thee down life’s road; 
Make glad their days, by little acts of beauty, 
And help them bear the burden of Earth’s load. 


“Love thyself last. Look for and find a stranger 
Who staggers *neath his sin and his despair. 
Go lend a hand and lead him out of danger 
To heights where he may see the world is fair. 


“Love thyself last. The vastness above thee 
Is filled with spirit forces strong and pure; 

And presently these fateful friends shall love thee; 
Keep thou thy watch o’er others and endure. 


“Love thyself last, and oh, such joy shall thrill thee 
As never yet the selfish soul was given. 

Whate’re thy lot, a perfect feast will fill thee 
And earth shall seem the anteroom of heaven. 


“Love thyself last, and thou shalt grow in spirit 
To see, to hear, to know and understand 
The message of the stars: Lo, when thou shalt hear it 
And all God’s joys shall be at thy command.” 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL IN PREACHING. 
BY REV. H. E. BERKEY. 


This is an old-fashioned subject. It does not promise much 
for the spirit of the age. This spirit is tending rapidly, not to 
say precipitately, to neglect the spiritual interests of man. It 
emphasizes the here and the now. The temporal and the ma- 
terial, presumed by many from age to age to cover man’s entire 
welfare and well-being, are being exploited just now by would be 
moral and religious savants, under various forms of social and 
socialistic terminology. The reader is accordingly apprised at 
the start that our subject is what it is deliberately. The author 
of this paper is a moral and religious allopath. He sees the 
remedy for social and socialistic and all the other problems of 
life, ultimately, not in the many and counter human theories 
and hypotheses of opportunists and speculative thinkers in gen- 
eral, but in the revealed Gospel of the Son of God. This gospel, 
in its history, stands related to its forerunner the law. In the 
preaching of the gospel, therefore, its relation to the law must 
be reckoned with. To shed some light, if possible, on this prob- 
lem, will be the aim of this paper. 

We shall perhaps best see the place of the law and the gospel 
respectively in preaching, whether there is a place there for both 
or either of them,—for it is a notorious fact that some professed 
preachers in the past have preached neither the law nor the gos- 
pel,—we shall perhaps best see our subject in the relation of its 
parts to the whole, if we notice within our limits 


I. The Purpose of preaching. 

II. The nature and purpose of the law. 

III. The nature and purpose of the Gospel. 

IV. The relation of the law to the Gospel. 

This done, we shall, we hope, be better able to determine 


V. The place of the law and the Gospel, respectively, in 
preaching. 
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I. THE PURPOSE OF PREACHING. 


The preacher who has reached the point where he seriously 
considers the purpose of his preaching has made a long stride 
toward effective preaching. In view of the history of rederap- 
tion, the purpose of preaching may be said to be: to lead men to 
realize what their spiritual condition without salvation is; to 
show them what the gospel is and can do for them; to lead them 
to repent and forsake sin; to accept salvation ; to help those who 
accept salvation to be faithful, persevering, comforted, and ulti- 
mately victorious, in and through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Professor Hoppin states the purpose of preaching thus: 
“Preaching is meant to arouse in men the feeling of divine obli- 
gation, the consciousness of sin, the need of Christ as a spiritual 
Deliverer, the believing acceptance of him as the way, the truth, 
and the life, the implantation of a force truly influencing men’s 
destiny.* 

This may perhaps suffice to show us the purpose of preaching. 
We pass to the next place and notice 


II. THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE LAW. 


In the Old Testament original, the term “law” is most fre- 
quently expressed by the word pyq\p (torah.) This, according 
to Gesenius, signifies in the first place “instruction,” “doctrine,” 
the source of which may be either “human or divine.” Its sec- 
ond meaning is “law,” or collectively “laws.” These again may 
be either “human or divine.” 

And inasmuch as we sometimes speak of the Commandments 
as the Law, we may notice also the original of that term. We 
find the term used in this case is yy (mitswah), and means 
according to the lexicographer just named, “a command, a pre- 
cept: especially used of the precepts of God.” In Ex. 24:12 
where God says to Moses: “Come up to me into the mount, and 
be there: and I will give thee tables of stone, and a law and 
commandments,” the words translated “law” and “command- 
ments” are “ym (torah) and yyy (mitswah) respectively. 
Both are singular and have the article, as Tarn a mylatan 
Hence the revised version, “I will give thee the law and the 
commandment.” 

1 Pastoral Theology, p. 329. 
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In the Septuagint, as the Greek equivalent of these terms we 
find: rov vouov xu tas évroAds i. e. “the law-and the command- 
ments,” the term for commandment being not singular as in the 
Hebrew but plural. We may note in passing that the Vulgate 
and Luther use the plural also. 

In Matt. 22:36 where the lawyer asks Christ, “Master, which 
is the great commandment in the law?” or, as Meyer translates 
it, “What kind of a commandment is great in the law?’ we find 
the same Greek terms used to express the English terms “com- 
mandment,” and “law” as were used in the previous passage 
from the Septuagint, i. e., évroAn peyarAn ev To vopuw. 

In almost every instance where the English term “law” ap- 
pears in our New Testament, the original is vopos. 

If now we turn to Thayer’s New Testament Lexicon, we shall 
find that our term vouos is a general term, and means in the New 
Testament “a command, law; and 1. of any law whatever, a 
precept or injunction. 2. of the Mosaic law.” Under this sec- 
ond definition Thayer remarks: “Although the Jews did not 
make a distinction as we do between the moral the ceremonial, 
and the civil, precepts of the law, but thought that all should be 
honored and kept with the same conscientious and pious regard, 
yet in the New Testament not infrequently the law is so referred 
to as to show that the speaker or writer has his eye on the 
ethical part of it alone, as of primary importance and among 
Christians also of perpetual validity, but does not care for the 
ceremonial and civil portions, as being written for Jews alone.” 

Thayer’s remark just quoted explains in part why we com- 
monly speak of the Law as the Moral Law. This designation of 
it, as well as the law in general, is explained further by the dog- 
maticians. 

Melanchthon in his Loci says: “The law of God is instruction 
communicated from God teaching us what we ought to be, to 
do, and not to do.’ 

Gerhard’s words remind us of our Catechism when he says: 
“The Moral Law is summarily comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments.””* 

And says a modern Lutheran, “That which made the law 


2 Commentary on Matthew in loco. 
3 See his Loci, Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. 21, p. 294. 
4 Loci, V., p. 222. 
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weak so that it could not work its fulfillment, was not its ob- 
jectivity, nor any defect whatever in the law which in itself is 
good and holy (Rom. 7:12, 16)—but according to Rom. 8:3 it 
was rather the power of the flesh, or rather the power of sin 
which dwells in the flesh.”* 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary says: “In Christian theology the 
Decalogue is commonly regarded as a revelation, or as a republi- 
cation of the fundamentals of religion and morality. It is the 
most important part of the Old Testament or legal economy, 
and as such was designed to show the path of duty, to deepen 
the sense of guilt, and to awaken a profound sense of human 
inability.’”* 

We have thus seen the nature of the law; and, to some extent 
also, incidentally as in the last quotation e. g., the purpose of the 
law. On the purpose of the law the following may yet be noted: 

Luther says, “The office of the law is not to demand our 
works, but to show us our sins, and our inability to work; ‘for 
through the law cometh the knowledge of sin.’ Rom. 3:20.” 

Melanchthon likewise taught that “it is God’s will that the 
law be preached, since through it, as St. Paul says, there is the 
knowledge of sin.’ 

Among the modern writers the following from Hodge: “The 
office of the law is neither to justify nor sanctify..... To be 
prepared for the reception of the gospel, we must be convinced 
of sin, humbled under a sense of turpitude, silenced under a 
conviction of its condemning power, and prostrated at the foot- 
stool of mercy, under a feeling that we cannot satisfy the de- 
mands of the Law, that if ever saved, it must be by other power 
than our own.” 

To revert to our Lutheran confessions, the Epitome of the 
Formula of Concord sets forth that the Law was given to man 
for three purposes: First, that through it external discipline 
might be preserved and the unruly and disobedient might be 
restrained; secondly, that through it men might be led to a 
knowledge of their sins; thirdly, that after their regeneration 
and the experience that the flesh still clings to them, they might 

5 Dr. Weidner, Biblical Theology, II, p. 109. 

6 Bible Dictionary, Vol. I, Art. Decalogue. 

7 Werke, St. Louis Ed., Vol. 19 :1561. 


8 C. F. his Loci, Corpus Ref. Vol. 22, p. 252-8. 
9 Commentary on Rom. (Unabridged), pp. 184-5. 
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have a rule, according to which they should direct and regulate 
their whole lives.””?® 

And says Dean Stanley, “Sinai is not Palestine, the Law is not 
the Gospel; but the Ten Commandments, in letter and in spirit, 
remain to us as the relic of that time. They represent to us, 
both in fact and in idea, the granite foundation, the immovable 
mountain on which the world is built up; without which all 
theories of religion are but as shifting and fleeting clouds; they 
give the two homely fundamental laws, which all subsequent 
Revelation has but confirmed and sanctified,—the Law of our 
duty towards God, and the Law of our duty towards our neigh- 
ben 

We have now seen the nature and purpose of the Law. In 
order to see the several phases of our subject, and carry forward 
the line of consideration marked out at the beginning of this 
paper, we need to notice 


III. THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Greek term used throughout the New Testament, and 
traslated by our word “Gospel,” is etayyeAuov. This term Thayer 
defines as: “1. a reward for good tidings. 2. good tidings;.... 
In the New Testament specifically. ...After the death of Christ 
the termro ciayyéAvov comprises also the preaching of (concerning) 
Jesus Christ as having suffered death on the cross to procure 
eternal salvation for men in the kingdom of God, but as restored 
to life and exalted to the right hand of God in heaven, thence 
to return in majesty to consummate the kingdom of God; so that 
it may be—defined as the glad tidings of salvation through 
Christ; the proclamation of the grace of God manifested and 
pledged in Christ; the gospel.”'? 

Vincent says of the term “Gospel,” “Though the word came 
naturally to be used as the title of books containing the history 
of the good tidings, in the New Testament itself it is never em- 
ployed in the sense of a written book, but always means the 
word preached.”'* 


10 Cf. Book of Concord, (Jacobs), Vol. I, p. 508. 

11 Lectures on the Jewish Church, First Series, p. 198. 
12 N. T. Lexicon in loco. 

13 Word Studies in the New Testament, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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Dr. Schaff, writing of this term “Gospel” says: “In the Chris- 
tian sense, as used in the New Testament, [the term means] 
good tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ; in the ecclesiastical 
sense, the historical record of this salvation, or the life, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, or the gospel history which we have 
in a fourfold form.”* 

Hastings says: “The content of this New Testament Gospel 
had two stages. (1) In the mouth of Christ, and of those 
whom while He was on earth, He sent forth to proclaim it,.... 
it was the good tidings of the kingdom of God which he had 
come to establish;....(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection 
it became the good tidings (not so much brought by, and pro- 
claimed, as) about Christ.” p 

So much for the term “Gospel” strictly.speaking. But there 
is a sense in which this term is used more broadly. 

Says Brochmand, a conservative Danish theologian of the 
seventeenth century: “The Gospel is the doctrine of the Grace of 
God and gratuitous pardon of sin for the sake of Christ the 
mediator, and his merit apprehended by faith. This doctrine 
was revealed not only in the New Testament, but also in its own 
way in the Old Testament (in the New more clearly). It is cer- 
tain that those things which were contained in the ceremonial 
law, had the force of Law, so far as they commanded certain acts 
and rites; yet as far as they represented Christ, the Mediator, 
and His merit to be apprehended by faith, by certain rites, such 
as types and shadows, they are properly to be considered as Gos- 
pel.””2¢ 

Hence also the language of the Formula of Concord: “All 
that consoles, all that offers to the transgressor of the law the 
grace and favor of God, is properly called the Gospel.”?7 And 
says the same Formula further, “The word Gospel is not always 
used and understood in one and the same sense, but in two senses, 
in the holy Scriptures, as also by the ancient and modern teach- 
ers of the Church. For, sometimes it is so used that the whole 
doctrine of Christ, our Lord, is understood by it, which he set 
forth during his ministry upon earth, and in the New Testa- 


14 Schaff-Herzog Encpd., Third Ed. Revised, Vol. II, p. 891. 
15 Bible Dict., Vol. Il, p. 233. 

16 Quoted in Schmidt’s Dogmatic, p. 520. 

17 Book of Concord, New Market Ed. p. 653. 
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ment commanded to be taught, and thus he has comprehended 
in it the explanation of the Law, and the revelation of the be- 
nevolence and grace of God, his heavenly Father..... At other 
times it is used in a more limited sense in which it embraces, not 
the preaching of repentance but only the preaching of the grace 
of God, as it follows immediately afterward, Mk. 1:15, where 
Christ says: “Repent and believe the Gospel.”** 

With this latter sense corresponds our Catechism which says: 
“By the gospel is meant that which offers God’s grace to me in 
Jesus Christ.”*® 

Thus far the nature of the Gospel. And now as to its purpose. 

From what we have just seen as to its nature, it is evident 
that what we conceive to be its purpose will depend on whether 
we take the broader view and incorporate into its meaning some- 
thing of what from a narrower standpoint belongs strictly to the 
Law ; or whether we take the narrower view and regard it as hav- 
ing to do not with Law and Gospel, but with the Gospel in dis- 
tinction from the Law. 

With the alternative just stated kept in view, little more need 
be said on this point. It may be helpful here, however, to re- 
call some of the most striking declarations of the Lord himself 
as to the purpose of his Gospel: 

“T came not to send peace, but a sword.” (Matt. 10:34). 

“T came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
(Mk. 2:17). 

“For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” (Matt. 18:11). 

“T am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” (Jno. 10:10). 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations... .to observe whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” (Matt. 28:19). 

And now we have seen, the purpose of preaching, and the na- 
ture and purpose of the law and the gospel respectively. We 
shall need to consider in the next place 


IV. THE RELATION OF THE LAW TO THE GOSPEL. 


This relation may be seen to some extent by noting the dif- 


18 B. C., Jacobs, vol. 1, p. 649-50. 
19 Luther’s Catechism, G. S. Ed., p. 19. 
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ference in the effect produced on those who know God only 
through the Law, and those who know him through both the Law 
and the Gospel. An illustration is afforded us by the case of the 
Israelites at Sinai, on the one hand, and the disciples with Christ 
on the other. The Israelites shrink back in terror and beseech 
Moses, “Let not God speak with us lest we die.” Once Moses; 
their mediator, has spoken with God, they cannot bear for long 
the visual presence even of this great but imperfect man. He 
must needs put a veil over his face while with them. (Ex. 
34:30). The disciples, on the other hand, rejoice in familiar 
association and loving fellowship with their Mediator, the Per- 
fect Man, the Son of God, the Lord of Life, Christ Jesus. They 
are pained at the very suggestion of separation from Him, and 
ery out in despair, “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
word of eternal life.” (Jno. 6:68). 

But we must not infer from this contrast that the Law has no 
beneficent place in the economy of our Heavenly Father, and that 
we are to read John 1:17 after the manner of the Authorized 
Version: “The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” The interpolated “but” is very mis- 
leading. For grace here, as Meyer points out, is 4 xdépus [the 
grace] in the definite and formal sense of redemption, saving 
grace, i. e., the grace of the Father in the Son. (Cf. Peter: “No 
other name.” Acts 4:12). Likewise John says: 4 dd7Oca, the 
truth, because, (Cf. Olshausen), while “assuredly there was 
truth in the Old Testament,” though not grace, “here we must 
understand the truth in the absolute sense, which is the true be- 
ing and essence itself.” ....“The Law demands, and thereby 
elicits the consciousness of sin, and the need of redemption.” 
To meet this demand, and not isolated from it, “the Gospel «m- 
parts substantive life and power from above.” Hence we should 
read: “The Law was given by Moses, The Grace and The 
Truth came [to mankind]through Jesus Christ.” Accordingly 
both the Law and the Gospel have their place in the New Testa- 
ment dispensation. 

Concrete examples of the conclusion just reached are seen in 
the case of the Young Ruler, and the Philippian Jailer, respect- 
ively. When the Young Ruler came to Christ and inquired, 
“What shall I do that I may have eternal life?” the answer was 
“Keep the commandments,’—the precepts of the Moral Law. 
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When the Jailer wanted to know what he must do to be saved, 
the answer drew his attention, not to the Law but to the Gospel, 
—Christ. But there is no inconsistency here; merely a differ- 
ence in the stage of progress of the two individuals towards sal- 
vation. This difference is indicated by the matter and form of 
their respective questions. The Young Ruler desires to secure 
eternal life; the Jailer would be saved from eternal death. The 
Ruler had not as yet realized himself a sinner, without grace and 
totally undone, hence he was commended to the Law. The 
Jailer, on the other hand, felt himself utterly lost, and was verg- 
ing on despair; he is commended to Christ. 

These examples may afford us some light on the relation of 
the Law and the Gospel in the history of the chosen people, and 
of the founding of the Christian Church. This question has 
had, ever since, a vital place in the life of the Church. We pass 
at once to a notice of it at the time of the Reformation. To the 
history of the question from the apostolic church to the Refor- 
mation, we shall have occasion to revert briefly later. 

As is well known, the relation of the Law to the Gospel was 
the subject of the great “Antinomian Controversy” that sprang 
up in 1527, and under different names, raged for fifty years. The 
Formula of Concord, says in reference to it, “On this subject, 
too, a controversy has arisen between some divines of the Augs- 
burg Confession. For the one party have asserted that the Gos- 
pel is properly not a preaching of grace, but also at the same 
time a preaching of repentance, reproving the greatest sin, 
namely that of unbelief. But the other party have contended 
that the Gospel is not properly a preaching of repentance, re- 
proving sin; for this is properly the office of the Law of God, 
which reproves ali sins, and consequently, unbelievers also; but, 
that the Gospel is properly a preaching of the grace and mercy 
of God, for Christ’s sake, through whom is remitted and for- 
given, unto those who are converted to Christ, the unbelief in 
which they previously lived, and which was reproved by the 
Law of God.”?° 

The history of this controversy would help to illuminate this 
division of our subject. But space will not permit more than a 
few brief extracts from Luther, showing his position in reference 
to the controversy : 


20 B.C. Jacobs, p. 649. 
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“The Lord’s Prayer contains much of the Law. For he who 
prays it right!y, confesses with each petition [Luther specifies in 
connection with each petition] that the Law is not yet fulfilled 
by him. Consequently the Lord’s Prayer itself teaches that the 
Law precedes, underlies, and follows, the Gospel, and that re- 
pentance begins with the Law. Hence those who would discard 
the Law, must discard much of the Lord’s Prayer. Likewise 
they must remove from the Gospels the greater part of the 
preaching of the Lord himself. For he not only quotes the Law 
of Moses (Matt. 5:17 ff.) but expounds it, and teaches that it 
is not abrogated. 

“And when he instructs the Pharisees concerning the first and 
great commandment in the Law, he sanctions the Law..... 

“The Lord also chastises, rebukes, threatens, terrifies, every- 
where in the Gospel, and exercises the office of the Law.”** 

“Tf the Law were taken away, no one would know what Christ 
is, or what he did when he fulfilled the Law. 

“Finally, the Law has been so fulfilled in Christ, that you can- 
not preach that fact without preaching that the Law is not ful- 
filled in us. 

“Therefore the doctrine of the Law is necessary in the Church, 
and by all means to be retained therein, since without this Christ 
himself cannot be retained. 

“Therefore the Law as well as the Gospel is to be preached 
without discrimination, as well to Christians as to unbelievers.’’?? 

Luther’s successive views on the relation of the Law to the 
Gospel are treated pretty fully by Seeberg in his History of Doc- 
trine, and by Kostlin in his Luther’s Theology (both works trans- 
lated by Dr. Hay), and in KOstlin’s Martin Luther, Sein Leben 
und seine Schriften. From the Leben we gather that Luther 
confessed to have lacked clear views on our subject for more than 
thirty years.?* 

The relation of the Law to the Gospel was further set forth in 
the time of the Reformation under what was known as “The 
Third Use of the Law.” This was that the Law, in addition to 


21 Werke, St. Louis Ed., Vol. 20, p. 1637 ff. Melanchthon also pointed 
out that Christ himself, the author and bringer of salvation, “preached and 
expounded the Ten Commandments,” i. e. the Law, and that the apostles did 
likewise.—C. R., 22, p. 253. 

22 Luther’s Werke, St. Louis Ed., Vol. 20, p. 1645 ff. 

23 Martin Luther, Sein Leben usw. Vol. I, p. 107. 
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(1) being a means of external discipline, and (2) of bringing 
men to a knowledge of sin, is furthermore (3) a guide of life for 
Christians. 

As this was also a matter of controversy, the Formula of Con- 
cord treats of it also.” 

As to the present day position of Lutheranism on the ques- 
tion, space will permit only a word from Dr. Valentine: “An 
instrumental connection of the ministry of the Law with that of 
the Gospel, in the Holy Spirit’s call to salvation must be recog- 
nized.” He quotes Melanchthon with approval as having done 
this. He adds further, “There can be no place for ‘antinomi- 
anism’ in our theology. The growing tendency towards elimi- 
nation of law and judicial conceptions from the atonement is 
away from Scriptural Theology.””® 

We have now seen the relation of the Law to the Gospel ; also 
their nature and purpose, respectively; likewise the purpose of 
preaching. We are now ready finally to notice our last head. 


Vv. THE PLACE OF THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL IN PREACHING. 


From what has already been presented, we may note here that 
there are at least two views in reference to the place of the Law 
and the Gospel in preaching. One of these is that only the 
Gospel proper should be preached; the other that both should 
be preached. 

We mey note turther that much of the controversy as to this 
subject hinges <a the wider or narrower meaning put into the 
respective terms, “the Law” and “the Gospel.” The proper 
conclusion to the whole matter, we think, is that man must be 
shown (1) what his natura: relation to God is; (2) what that 
relation should be, and (3) how he may be freed from the 
former relation and established in the latter. This, we believe, 
can never be accomplished without preaching, in substance if 
not in form. what is generally understood as both the Law and 
the Gospel,—whether we call it by those names, one or both, or 
neither of them. 


24 B. C., Jacobs I, 508 ff., 595 ff. Cf. also Melancht hon’s Loci Tertium officium 
legis in his, quo sunt fide justi est ut et doceat eos de bonis operibus.—Corpus Ref. 
Vol. 21, p. 406 f. 


25 Christian Theology, Vol. II, pp. 195-7 
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In accord with the above conclusion we quote the declaration 
of Hodge: “Though the law cannot save us, it must prepare us 
for salvation. It should therefore be carefully and faithfully 
preached, both in its extent and authority.” 

Canon Farrar’s characteristic discussion of the Law affords a 
vivid and pertinent word at this point: “The Law, taken 
alone, would reduce us to abject and absolute despair. For, 
taken alone, it reveals to us three terrible things. (1) It shows 
. us a God of awful purity, of inexorable holiness, of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, who chargeth his angels with folly, and 
in whose sight the very heavens are not clean; a jealous God, a 
besetting God, who sees us, not as we should like to be esteemed, 
but as we are, and whose eyes read, through all veils of darkness 
and secrecy; the inmost imaginations of our heart. (2) And, 
over against this awful God, it shows us sin in all its hideous 
seductiveness, in all its dark and devilish malignity, in all its 
overwhelming peril. (3) And then it shows us ourselves, in 
awful union with sin, in awful contrast with God. It shows us 
the hideousness of our naked hearts, their sunless caverns, their 
unclean imagery, their leprous stains. It points us to some 
guilty, dishonest, impure, abject, shrinking creature, and says, 
“Look at this vileness. It is thyself!” Herein lies the awfulness 
of the law which worketh death. Its very perfection reveals to 
us the frightful discord of our beings, the unfathomable gulf 
which seems to yawn between us and God. And now you can 
understand—what made David cry, “Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me: but lo! Thou 
requirest truth in the inward parts’; and what made Job cry, 
“T have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now. mine 
eye seeth Thee: wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and 
ashes”; and what made Isaiah cry, “Woe is me, for I am a man 
of unclean lips!” ; and what made Paul cry, “Wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” And 
now you understand what St. Paul meant by “the curse of the 
law” ; and “the law worketh wrath” ; and “by the law is the know- 
ledge of sin.” The God-revelation, the self-revelation of the law, 
taken alone, is as the lightning flash which reveals the perils to 
the terror of which it adds. And when man has not fled to Christ 
from this meeting of the sea of calamity with the sea of crime, — 
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from this burden of guilt united with misery, then cometh the 
midnight ! 

“But these considerations must not for a moment lead you to 
disparage the glory of the Ten Words of God. St. Paul indeed 
calls them “the letter that killeth,” “the ministration of death, 
written and engraven on stone,” and “the ministration of con- 
demnation” .(2 Cor. 3:6-11). He even summarizes the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances as “the enmity” (Eph. 
2:15) and “the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us” (Col. 2:14). But in all these pas- 
sages he is showing that this law must never be judged of as 
though it stood alone. It presupposes, it necessitates, it leads to 
the Gospel. The transient, he shows, is the vestibule to the eter- 
nal. The threat never stands apart from the good tidings. The 
menaces of death are cancelled by the obedience of Christ. Even 
in the old dispensation, the broken tablets lay in the golden ark, 
overshadowed by the wings of cherubim, who looked into the 
mystery of the mercy-seat sprinkled with atoning blood. “Thou 
shalt put the mercy-seat above the ark, and in the ark thou shalt 
put the testimony that I shall give thee, and there will I meet 
with thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cherubim which are upon the ark of 
the testimony.” Those cherubim were not the cherubim of the 
flaming sword which prevented all access to the tree of life in the 
Paradise of God, but the cherubim who pledged God’s mercy for 
all humble access to his presence. And thus the very deathful- 
ness of the law became a source of life. “The law worketh wrath,” 
and “by the law is the knowledge of sin”; yet it leads us to the 
love of God as its source, and to the hope of forgiveness for its 
violation. The law of death was no less the law of love which 
had been antecedently and simultaneously revealed, which would 
in due time be fully manifested on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The Lord of love and fire stood with the fiery prophets of Sinai 
and of Carmel and the fire which had menaced fury and venge- 
ance was seen to be but another aspect of the unconsuming fire 
of love. And in the light of this revelation “we are not under the 
law, but under grace,”.... Even the punishments, even the men- 
aces, even the unpitying sternness of the law, has no object for 
any one of us but to bring us to Christ.”?* 

26 Voice from Sinai, p. 68 f. 
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But if this fervid deliverance has served to emphasize our con- 
clusions that for man’s best good both the Law and the Gospel 
need to be preached, there is, as Luther long ago pointed out, a 
right and wrong way of doing this. 

Says Luther; “He, who by means of the Gospel removes the 
severity of the law, and he who by means of the law removes the 
consolations of the gospel; he who preaches in such a manner 
that the presumptuous are assured, and those in terror because of 
their sins are terrified still more; he who directs those convicted 
by the law only to prayer for grace, instead of to the means of 
grace ; he, who in the explanation of the law, and its demands and 
threatenings, represents it as though God is satisfied with that 
which is Christian, so far as he is able, performs in accordance 
with the law, but overlooks his weakness, and represents the 
gospel as bringing consolation to those already pious; he, who 
seeks to stimulate the unregenerate to good works by means of 
the requirements, threatenings and promises of the law, and de- 
mands of those who are still destitute of faith, the denial of sin, 
and love to God and their neighbor; he, who requires a particu- 
lar degree of repentance and only consoles such as have already 
become new men; he, who confounds the ‘cannot believe’ with 
the ‘dare not believe,’ and the like—does not divide the word of 
truth aright but confuses and mingles together law and gospel.’’* 

If these words from Luther have shown us how not to preach 
the Law, we may now hear from Prof. Hoppin how we should 
preach it. “We should”, says he, “most assuredly preach the law, 
but not by itself alone, and rather as a preparation for the Gospel. 
We should preach it as Christ teaches us to preach it, not ‘as it 
was said by them of old time’, but as ‘I say unto you’. He who 
does this is honored of Christ. ‘Whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven’. 
We should preach the law in the brighter and larger light of the 
New Testament, intelligently as a means to a higher end, and not 
exclusively as a system of condemnation, of terror, of warning 
even, but in its true relation to the mind and to Christ’s redemp- 
tive work in and for the mind; in order to show men how the law 
may be disobeyed, and how sin may arise, or what sin is, thus 
making the law a school-master to lead to Christ In this 


27 Luther’s Werke, St. Louis 2d 
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way we may hope to convict of sin and to awaken that repentance 
which springs from a clear view of the righteousness of the law. 
Otherwise you may declare men sinners and they will sin on. 
Otherwise you may appeal to the fears and passions of men, and 
tell them of eternal punishment in vain. The law should he 
preached in such a way as to make its demand upon rational 
creatures who are made by the constitution of their beings sub- 
jects of moral government. Its penalties must appeal to the con- 
science, and not be preached with irrational dogmatism, with 
fiery assertiveness, nor so disproportionately and predominantly, 
as to lead men to fear merely,or to despair, or to what is worse, 
indifference. The law should be preached in the light of the 
Gospel, and never separated from the sweet light of the Gospel 
and from those inspiring and hopeful relations into which 
Christ has introduced the law.”?* 

Another word of direction in reference to the place of the law 
and the gospel in preaching, a word perhaps thus far not direct- 
ly emphasized, is that we need to beware of going to extremes. 
To do so is, on the one hand, to preach only Moses, and on the 
other, only Paul, whereas what is needed is the blessed medium 
between the two, Christ Jesus. To follow this idea down through 
the history of the Church, we must beware of becoming either 
modern Judaizers, or their opposites, Gnostics; we must beware 
of the sixteenth century Catholics, and Major, and their oppon- 
ents in varying shades from Agricola to Amsdorf. We need to 
beware of modern enthusiasts—champions of the gospel of love 
without the law. Once more, we need to be on our guard against 
modern pro-nomians who preach another phase of law, from the 
Duke of Argyle, Drummond, and Darwin, to Haeckel and Ex- 
President Eliot. 

We venture a word farther in reference to this whole matter. 
We are inclined to think that a good deal of Protestant preach- 
ing is, unconsciously, more or less Catholic, due to a mistaken 
conception of the purpose of the Law. Emphasis is placed on 
the doing of certain things, and the avoidance of others, with 
the implied, if not expressed, hope that thus the Christian life 
may be propagated here and eternal life merited hereafter. We 
need to remember the word of the Saviour, “When ye shall have 


28 Pastoral Theol., p. 332. 
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done all the things that are commanded of you, [and when and 
how can we ever do them?] say, ‘we are unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which it was our duty to do,” (Lk. 17:10). 
It must never be forgotten by Protestant preachers that the Law 
is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, but not a Saviour to take 
the place of Christ. 

In our desire to see evidences of the “fruits” of our ministry, 
we are apt to sympathize strongly with James, as over against 
Paul whose “faith alone” Luther so stoutly championed. The 
subtle dangers of this sympathy with James, or, perhaps more 
accurately, with a wrong interpretation of James, are well ex- 
pressed by Prof. Denny. 

“The conception of St. James is that from which the phe- 
nomena of nascent Catholicism can best be understood 
the other Catholic (General) Epistles Law is not mentioned, 
but it is clear from Jude, II Peter, and I John, that there were 
tendencies to antinomianism at work in many places. Such ten- 
dencies seem inseparable from every revival of religion, relig- 
ion, as already remarked, transcending, even while it guarantees, 
morality. To counter-act them without reintroducing legalism 
and lapsing from a Christian to a pre-Christian type of religion, 
was not easy; and the use of vouos by St. James, the habit of con- 
ceiving the Old Testament as a revelation of God’s will for the 
ordering of life, and of regarding Jesus as the legislator by 
whom the revelation was made perfect, led inevitably and not 
slowly to the conception of Christianity itself as a new law. 
This conception is common to Christian writers from Barnabas 
onward. The new law might have been and at first was akin to 
‘the law of liberty’ in St. James, ‘the law of faith’; ‘the law of 
Christ’; ‘the law of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus’ in St. 
Paul ; but as the Church became a State (312 A. D.), and ortho- 
doxy took the place of inspiration, the new law was correspond- 
ingly degraded, and in the early and mediaeval Catholic Church 
the very idea of spiritual liberty was lost. The religious ideal- 
ism of St. Paul was far above and out of its sight, and it was not 
till the Church was born again in the 16th century that the gos- 
pel, which brings a righteousness of God to which works of law 
contribute nothing, fairly found access into the human mind.’® 


29 Hastings Bible Dict., III, pp. 82-3. 
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We have now seen that our subject is one of vital importance 
in reference to the life of the Church, and of the individual 
Christan ; that on its interpretation depends largely the progress 
or failure of the Church. In the light of all this, may we be wise 
in our own day and rightly divide the word of truth. 

Roaring Spring, Pa. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The subtle and destructive character of the “new theology” is 
illustrated by an article on “The Divinity of Christ,” in The 
Biblical World (May) by Prof. Lucius Hopkins Miller of 
Princeton University. After announcing the accepted method 
of historical criticism, he seeks to analyze the conception of 
Christ cherished by his followers. To account for his divine 
origin we “do not have to import myths,” such as are set forth 
in “the beautiful stories of the infancy.” Now here the author 
betrays the abandonment of the principles of historic criticism. 
These “stories” are “myths.” What becomes of the much 
vaunted induction by dismissing well authenticated statements 
because they deal with the supernatural? St. John, it is al- 
leged, was accustomed to the thought of the Philowic school, and 
spoke of his Lord in the terms at hand. He was the Word and 
thus the highest “of all divine intermediaries.” The Holy 
Spirit and God can not be clearly differentiated. In short the 
Scriptural teaching concerning the Trinty is so mutilated, that 
there is only a covert Sabellianism left. 

Lest the author be taken at his word, he exclaims, “In spite 
of these strictures my sympathies are with historic Trinitarian- 
ism rather than with Unitarianism. Certainly any sympathetic re- 
ligious man who is not a bigot would respond to the attitude 
taken by such great Unitarian leaders as Channing and Marti- 
neau, but, generally speaking, Unitarianism has interested itself 
too largely in pointing to the negative end of the question. In 
insisting in season and out of season, that Jesus was ‘a mere 
man’ it has failed, along with many of its opponents also, to 
recognize the fact that no man is a mere man according to genu- 
ine Christian teaching. Much less can it be said of such a one as 
Jesus that he was a ‘mere man’.” 

But does not Professor Miller even in this assertion fail to 
perceive the unique character of our Lord. He speaks of human 
nature being “potentially divine.” No doubt the gulf between 
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God and the sinner may be spanned by divine grace, because 
man was made in God’s image, but if our author would inti- 
mate that the nature of Jesus is earthly and not heavenly he in- 
volves himself in a dilemma which after all makes Jesus a ‘mere 
man,’ however exalted. 

Such is the character of much of the teaching which destroys 
faith in the gospel record, which clearly affirms not simply the 
divinity but the deity of our Lord. The word divinity is now 
used with such a latitude of meaning that to be unequivocal deity 
should be employed in speaking of Christ. 


In the same number of the Biblical World is an editorial on 
“Entertaining People into the Kingdom of God,’ which we 
heartily commend. “Amusement is legitimate. In many a 
community the Church must fight all but single-handed against 
theatres and dance-halls which are vulgarizing and debasing boys 
and girls. Such a Church may rightfully and of necessity un- 
dertake to furnish rational entertainment for the community. 


But is entertainment the real function of the Church? If such 
were the case the Church is already outgrown. It cannot com- 
pete with commercialized amusements or with municipal play- 
grounds. It is amazing how mad our modern world is after 
amusement. The feudal lord kept his fool, who was anything 
but a simpleton, but our modern world is content with nothing 
that is not highly spiced with entertainment. Our preachers 
must have their stories our professors must be clever as well as 
learned, and our evangelists (God forgive us) must be vulgar 
before our attention is much attracted. Is it any wonder that 
our world has lost a sense of reverence? The fear of the Lord 
is no longer the beginning of wisdom. For wisdom itself is at- 
tending a dancing class.” 

“One reason why men prefer golf to Church is because they 
have drifted into the notion that golf and church-going belong 
to the same general class of interests.” 

“Seriousness and gentleness, candor and fraternity, solace and 
inspiration—these are some of the characteristics of a genuine 
religion. To doubt their power and to seek crowds by cajolery, 
by appeal to that which is frivolous, hysterical, cheap and vulgar, 
is to publish a lack of faith in the gospel of the kingdom that 
is love, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit.” 
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“The Rising National Individualism” is discussed by Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, of Olivet College in The American Journal of 
Sociology (March). “The object of the paper is to show that 
there is a rapidly developing individualism that is distinctly so- 
cial, and which promises to become a powerful factor in human 
affairs. The earlier conflict between Socialism and Individual- 
ism is likely to be diverted to that between Socialism and Nation- 
alism, or the struggle for national individuality.” Hence this 
struggle has also a deep religious significance. In modern times 
the group feeling is gaining ascendency not only in a political 
but also a religious sense. 

““At the present moment the world is organizing itself into two 
great camps—Socialism and Nationalism. Both are expressions 
of the group feeling; both are movements of revolt; both are 
struggles for freedom. They started from a common impulse 
about fifty years ago, but quickly found themselves arrayed 
against each other. One would break down political boundaries ; 
the other would build them up. Socialism calls all the world 
one; Nationalism sets part against the rest. Socialism is eco- 
nomic; Nationalism sentimental. Both are becoming world- 
wide and must fundamentally modify statecraft.” 

“Socialism is horizontal, aiming to unite all those of economic 
interest in the common cause, that none may have unfair ad- 
vantage over the other. Nationalism, on the other hand is per- 
pendicular, forgetting class lines, it makes common cause of the 
symbols of unity, whether they be blood, language or tradition. 
It is an evidence of the subtle fact that one’s individualism is not 
revealed in an isolated being, and that the nearest and dearest 
thing to the heart of man is the social group in which he identi- 
fies his spiritual reality. * * Socialism is economic, Nationalism 
sentimental. The central philosophical principle of Socialism 
is economic determinism which Nationalism sets at naught by 
flying in the face of economic advantage.” 

Striking examples of the growth of the national spirit are 
found in the Bohemians, Poles, Lithuanians and Finns. The 
national consciousness of these people in spite of oppression or 
because of it, is constantly growing; and is cultivated among the 
immigrants in America. Sweden and Norway have made a new 
alignment. Ireland seems to have at length obtained home rule, 
though Ulster is holding out against separation from the English 
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Parliament, because it is really more English than Irish. Canada 
is coming into a national feeling. Even poor Mexico resents for- 
eign interference. As an American problem, nationalism, in- 
cluding a love for their native tongue among immigrants, should 
not be rudely repressed. The author thinks that in the case of the 
Bohemians, their language might be taught in the elementary 
schools which their children attend. 

It seems to us that the manifestation of a national spirit is an 
indication of self-respect and of the love of liberty, and ought to 
be commended. When the weaker people receive recognition and 
autonomy in the great republic of mankind, both Socialism and 
Nationalism will become minor factors in the working out of hu- 
man destiny. The Church, especially Protestantism has a great 
work to do in the amalgamation of all people into a common 
brotherhood. In the meantime until a more ideal condition ob- 
tains, let us pray that an over-ruling Providence may avert the 
conflicts with which the rashness of human nature is wont to 
plunge. 


Dr. Frederick Palmer of Harvard University, discusses in a 


lucid manner “A Crisis in the Church of England” in The Har- 
vard Theological Review (April). 

The crisis to which allusion is made was precipitated in the 
Church of England in June, 1913, at Kikuyu, East Africa, where 
the bishops of Mombasa and Uganda administered the commu- 
nion to Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
as well as to members of their own Church. At once the bishop 
of Zanzibar petitioned for the impeachment of his brother 
bishops. This has aroused a controversy throughout the entire 
English Church. Lord Halifax, Canon Gore and other high 
churchmen regard the action of the bishops as subversive of 
Catholic order and doctrine. On the other hand men like Bishop 
Moule and Dr. Sanday approve of the action of the African 
bishops. 

Dr. Palmer traces the differences which have arisen to the 
fundamental difference in the attitude of the human mind. 
There are three classes of people not only in the Church of Eng- 
land but in every Church—High, Low, and Broad Churchmen, 
and these arise through the dominance respectively of the legal, 
emotional and intellectual attitude. All Christians reverence 
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the Church, the Bible and the conscience. But in presence of 
a problem one man will ask what is the teaching of the Church. 
Another will turn to consider what the Bible has to say about 
it. A third will endeavor to trace it to its basis in the neces- 
sities of thought and life. Religion is for the High Church- 
man, devotion to an institution; for the Low Churchman, to a 
person ; for the Broad Churchman, to abstract truth. The first 
has ever been strong in organization ; the others have been intent 
on other things, and then have been surprised that church con- 
ventions and ecclesiastical offices have not won their way. 

The Low Church or evangelical party sympathizes with the 
attitude of other denominations and profess what is generally 
known as the evangelical faith. Nevertheless, Low Churchmen 
acknowledge the intellectual poverty of the Evangelical move- 
ment, its narrowness of outlook and of spirit, its neglect of art 
and culture and of services enriched by them, and especially its 
spirit of suspicion and disunion and the occupation of heresy- 
hunting. 

The Broad Churchman, as represented recently by J. E. 
Symes in his work “Broad Church,” appears as an apologist “to 
make the Broad Church pill easier to swallow by diminishing its 
size.” Broad Churchmen have hitherto been content with dif- 
fusing an atmosphere throughout the community; they are now 
discovering that they must fight for their lives, and therefore 
organize. 

Dr. Palmer expresses a common opinion in saying that the 
turmoil in the English Church over the African incident seems 
strange and almost incomprehensible. Close communion he 
says, is declared by most liturgical scholars to be owing to a his- 
torical blunder. It is based on the rubric at the end of the 
Confirmation Office which is as follows: “And there shall none 
be admitted to the Holy Communion, until such time as he be 
confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” This, 
Dr. Palmer holds to be a rubric for the orderly conduct of ser- 
vices, a counsel rather than an ordinance. This is not a canon. 
The truth of this becomes plain when other rubrics are ex- 
amined. “To the rubrics in the Prayer Book there is therefore 
to be added what has been called the rubric of common sense.” 
It is held, moreover, that this rubric was never meant to exclude 
non-conformists, for they did not exist, but unworthy and 
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neglectful people among their own number. “It was intended, 
on the one hand, to prevent the Roman practice of admitting 
children to the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and, on the 
other, that participation in this sacrament, which was regarded 
not only as essential to Christianity but also to citizenship and 
qualification for office, should be preceded by due instruction 
and preparation. It is aimed primarily therefore to secure not 
exclusion but fitness.” 

While it may be doubted, as some hold, that the disruption of 
the Church of England is threatened, this incident inay hasten 
disestablishment, which would prove of great value to the 
Church. Union among denominations is demanded everywhere 
and has practical demonstration in the various Associations and 
Movements. Whatever may come of it, it means that all are 
feeling the presence of one and the same spirit. 


In an article on “The Present Status of Liberal Theology in 
Germany,” by Professor Karl Bornhausen of the University of 
Marburg in The American Journal of Theology, he ascribes the 
existing antagonism and confusion in theology to the unreason- 
able attitude of the orthodox wing, which, he claims, employs 
politics in its defense, and is guilty “of unjust and offensive at- 
tacks” on the liberals. These parties “seem doomed to mutual 
misunderstanding in that neither party reads the contributions 
of the other, but both engage in criticism on the basis of hearsay, 
allowing the actual principles at stake to disappear beneath 
sharp personal animosity.” The contention revolves around the 
relations of “religion and knowledge.” The author pays his 
respects to the philosophers, in saying, “The philosophers con- 
stantly incline to the settled conviction that they are masters 
of all problems, and that theology must await from them sug- 
gestions for the solution of its problems. This, however, is ab- 
solutely false; for in most cases the philosopher inevitably mis- 
understands or disregards the fundamental fact that religion 
lies between theory and practice, a fact which we actually ob- 
serve and which we must presuppose. Therefore, theology itself 
is compelled to formulate the problems of the philosophy of re- 
ligion and itself to furnish the necessary philosophical work.” 

The animus and basis of liberal theology are seen in such asser- 
tions as “A clear distinction was made between Christ and Jesus. 
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The clearer the traits of the Christ of dogma became, the more 
doubtful did historians feel as to the possibility of finding in the 
New Testament definite knowledge concerning historical fact. As 
a consequence it was felt to be increasingly difficult to base affir- 
mations of faith on historical uncertainties.” “Revelation ap- 
pears as a psychological phenomenon which must receive a socio- 
logical interpretation, and which establishes quite novel lines of 
connection in social groups. The individual loses his one-sided 
valuation in religion. * * Personal religious convictions press 
to attach themselves to the great social movements of the human 
spirit. Anxiety for one’s own soul retires behind the desire to 
serve the soul of humanity.” 

In the same number of the Journal, Durant Drake, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., in an article on “Widen- 
ing the Church’s Invitation,” makes a plea for a creedless 
Church, as though such a thing were possible. The very idea 
of a church implies a creed—a belief. The Church is a society 
of believers; believers in something, certainly. That something 
is inevitably expressed in a creed, written or unwritten. Intel- 
ligent men can not be associated without some kind of an under- 
standing as to the meaning of faith, character, attitude and con- 
duct. The constant plea of men like Professor Drake is that 
simply following Christ is true religion. But immediately the 
question arises “What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?” 
The answer of the Unitarian could never satisfy the Trinitarian. 
Nor would refuge in professed ignorance of Christ’s person be 
acceptable to those who can say, my Lord, and my God! 

The contention of Prof. Drake’s paper is that “The churches 
should frankly cease to be groups of believers in certain creeds; 
that they should widen their invitation not winking at the here- 
sies of their more liberal members, but making it plain that there 
is no such thing as heresy for them, that a member is free to be- 
lieve or disbelieve according as his own reason and experience 
lead him. The Church, that is, should put as her one require- 
ment the wish and earnest endeavor to live the Christian life.” 
It is alleged that there are thousands of noble, earnest Christians 
who are now excluded from the Church by her dogmatic beliefs. 

The Church retains her creeds, the author, thinks through the 
inertia of tradition on the one hand, and of a mistaken loyalty 
to a conception of truth no longer tenable on the other. The 
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ancient creeds are “mere husks to the average Christian, retain- 
ing a vague halo of holiness, arousing a humble sense of rever- 
ence and allegiance, but almost meaningless in terms of life.” 
“To bow before a creed, which represents others’ experience and 
insight, may be to choke off the development of one’s own reli- 
gious experience, to make religion a second-hand affair rather 
than a personal aspiration, struggle, and victory.” 

We wonder how many poor Christians have ever been retarded 
in their spiritual development by these naughty creeds? This 
good brother is fighting a man of straw. “The average Chris- 
tian,” we fear does not worry very much over creeds at best. He 
is only an “average Christian” in most cases, because he has 
never fully believed the substance of the creeds. Moreover, how 
misinformed and mistaken the author must be when he imagines 
that the creeds were concocted by a few people in less enlight- 
ened times. They are the consensus of centuries. The experi- 
ence of multitudes is back of them. 

The following “positive advantages may be expected to fol- 
low” the abolition of creeds: 1. The right emphasis will be re- 
stored to Christianity, “showing it to be not primarily a theory 
about the universe, but a way to live.” 2. Alienation of the in- 
tellectually scrupulous would cease. 3. The ministry would at- 
tract a much more alert and intellectually gifted set of men 
than it does at present. 4. Union among Christians would be 
promoted. 5. It would bring many into the Church, whom the 
Church needs, and who need the Church. 

These are mere assertions, the contrary of which can easily be 
established. Would it not be well for those who want the kind 
of a Church which is advocated by the author to promote its es- 
tablishment? The superiority of such an organization in piety, 
brotherly love and good-works ought to be demonstrated. Until 
such a practical demonstration takes place it is more than proba- 
ble that the many millions in the Church will cling to the anci- 
ent interpretations of the Scripture as set forth in the ecumeni- 
cal creeds. 


The London Quarterly Review (April) opens with an excel- 
lent article on “The Unity of the Human Race” by A. Calde- 
cott. Evidences are deduced from various sources. 1. Physi- 
ology. There is no such thing as racial anatomy. There is no 
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fundamental differences in structure or functions of the body 
between European and other races. All races react to drugs in 
approximately the same manner, and are susceptible to the same 
principal diseases. Even difference in color can be accounted 
for. Color is one of the greatest racial barriers, yet “it is not 
fully even skin-deep.” Prof. Lyde of the University of London 
shows conclusively that color is controlled by climate. “In short 
man is pigmented against too much sunlight.” 

2. Psychology. Dr. Myers, a first-hand observer in the Ma- 
layan Islands and in the Sudan and now in charge of experi- 
mental psychology at Cambridge, says “We conclude, then, that 
no fundamental differences in powers of sensory acuity, nor in- 
deed, in sensory discrimination exists between primitive and 
civilized communities. There is no proof of any difference in 
memory. In temperament we meet with just the same varia- 
tions in primitive as in civilized communities.” Dr. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia University, declares that all groups of man- 
kind have the same senses, the same instincts and emotions. 
All can remember the past, and imagine objects not present to 
sense. All discriminate, compare, reason and invent. 

These observations confirm Paul’s declaration at Athens that 
all the nations were made “out of one”; that is, they have a com- 
mon source. Faith and hope receive support from knowledge. 

In a metaphysical discussion of “Mechanism, Intelligence and 
Life” by H. W. B. Joseph, M.A., Fellow of New College, Ox- 
ford, in the Hibbert Journal, (April) he shows that a mechani- 
cal theory of the universe is incompatible with facts. The idea 
that all matter is composed of molecules, atoms, or whatever 
name be used, each a unit, and that these units, which are sup- 
posed never to touch each other, mysteriously influence each 
other—this idea is beset with great difficulties, especially when 
applied to organisms. The difference between an organism and 
a machine is that in the former “is a power of adaptive response 
to stimulus” which is not found in the latter. “It will be ad- 
mitted that those who hold a mechanical interpretation of life 
cannot show that such a machine is possible, but must rely on 
the inability of their opponents to show that it is not possible; 
and here perhaps they cannot properly avail themselves of Spi- 
noza’s observation that the powers of matter are very imperfectly 
known to us; for in principle they think we do know these 
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powers and it is rather the possible complexity of a machine 
which is very imperfectly known to us. I will only say two 
things: first, that if organisms were such machines they would 
have no real unity, but only be aggregates whose constantly 
shifting components preserved for a time a more or less constant 
grouping, like the constantly shifting particles which compose a 
dust-devil ; secondly, that it is the view of many biologists, as it 
is the view also of those who are content with the prima facie 
view of the facts, that organism has a unity such as a dust-devil 
has not, and does respond to stimuli differently from a machine.” 

An organism is not an aggregate of material parts. There is 
an unity in it totally different from that of any of the members 
of such an aggregate. Its behavior cannot be calculated from the 
laws which express the behavior of the material parts inter se. 
The non-mechanical behavior of an organism for which vitalism 
contends would fall to the ground, if there were no unity in it. 

The biolegist may deny that plants and animals grow in any 
proper sense of the word; but he cannot deny that the mind 
grows, that rational thinking and design are processes in which 
the result is not explicable from the laws displayed in the in- 
teraction of parts, but that something which may be called the 
unity, or the whole nature, of the mind or the soul is at work 
in the very process by which it comes to fuller display. And 
if we must allow it there, we cannot correlate this mental de- 
velopment with a cerebral change that moves on disparate lines, 
and we may be inclined to think, without wishing to check any 
of his inquiries, that life may after all have in it as much intelli- 
gence as of machinery. At any rate he should look his own 
theories in the face, and see clearly what he affirms and what he 
denies, when he repudiates anything—call it vitalism or what 
you will—that goes beyond the simple assumptions of the physi- 
cist. 


In the same number of the Hibbert Journal there is an inter- 
esting article on “The Avenue to God: A Transcript of Experi- 
ence” by the Rev. A. D. Martin of Edinburgh. If the accept- 
ance of the Christian faith be conditioned upon historical investi- 
gations which are constantly going on, what is the earnest seeker 
after truth and salvation to do in the meantime? What is to 
become of his soul? What is he to make of the contradictions 
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of scholars? Must he know all the ins and outs of criticism in 
order to attain to assurance? “On the one hand, we have ‘the 
counted steps’ of a philosophical preparation, succeeded by 
knowledge of historical criticism and at last a creed of some 
kind or the semblance of one. On the other hand is there not 
something within us which offers a more immediate method, the 
taking wing with Plato, whereby we may ‘pass the barrier 
through the air and in the light of intuitive truth”” The 
object of the article is to show that the latter, “couched in the 
language of personal experience” is as safe and as effective as 
the former. 

The first thing we must ask concerning the general portrait- 
ure of Christ in the Gospels and the words attributed to Him is 
not, “Did these things happen?” but “Are these things and words 
true? Do I find spirit and life in them, so that I proceed to 
treat God as revealed by them?” 

Such questions can be answered without regard to contro- 
versy. Qne’s answer will be determined by his confidence in the 
vitality of goodness, which is the fruit of deep ultimate things 
in the soul. This goodness may not be a man’s personal posses- 
sion, but if it be his vital desire the principle is maintained. A 
just man believes in the final triumph of justice, because he feels 
in himself its moving spirit and authoritative verdicts. A cun- 
ning man is inclined to think that God is like him. “Our work- 
ing and actual creed is framed not according to dialectic skill, 
but according to the stir and quality of moral instinct resident 
in our spirit.” Our personal experience affords material for re- 
ligious certitude more valuable than merely intellectual reason- 
ings can ever be. 

This fact brought light to the author. When he examined 
into his personal experience he was like Bunyan’s Christian at 
the Cross. He felt the power of a conviction that the Christ- 
idea of the Gospels could have come to the writers of the Gos- 
pels only “from above.” He realized that “the man who touches 
Reality is filled with an awe that solemnizes and liberalizes all 
his being.” “The Love in which our manhood is constituted 
recognizes Love, and attests it both as the Way and the End.” 

The author gives a further step in his experience during a 
period of great trial. “Driven to prayer I approached God. * * 
I believed Him to be Christly, yet a sense of vastness and reality 
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overwhelmed me. Words failed me. In my distress the most 
effectual formula of prayer I used was this: Thou whom I can- 
not name. I am not sure how far my previous pleading con- 
tributed, but the response to that cry appeared miraculous, and, 
indeed I have no other opinion about it now in my later reflec- 
tion. It led me, however, into a new phase of experience, into 
a fresh conflict. For when the crisis of my difficulty was passed, 
the thought suggested itself that, having reacted God in an im- 
mediate contact and through a prayer the reverse of theological, 
Jesus Christ was not essential to my spiritual life. I might use 
the Scriptures about Him for edification, but I could cheerfully 
put aside all questions concerning His person as irrelevant to 
experience. From the moment this view commended itself to 
me, my hold upon the Unseen Presence was gone. Something 
had happened in my inner life, like the shaving of Samson’s 
locks.” 

This experience led him to ponder anew the relation of 
Christ to God, and he saw that the historical Jesus must in some 
way be identified with the great Unnamed Good, upon whom 
he had cast himself in his extreme need. He saw that the “in- 
spired-Galilean-peasant category would never satisfy the case,” 
and he was led to see that to deny the Incarnation was both to 
imperil the doctrine of the Fatherhood and to belittle the ca- 
pacity of Man. 

The reconciliation of a divine Incarnation with earthly life 
becomes easier when we remember that “all human life must 
ever have had some participation in the Divine life.” The doc- 
trine of the divine immanence does not conflict with faith in the 
Incarnation. Rather in the latter do we see the very blossom 
and fruitage of God’s Immanence. 

Such experiences convinced our author that the Gospels are 
not simply symbols of history, but history—history, of course, 
in a fairly free sense of the term. 


II. IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, PH.D. 


Much is said and written in America about Christian unity. 
Many are the overtures that are being made among the general 
bodies of Lutherans in this country looking towards closer bonds 
of fellowship and co-operation. The spirit of comity and common 
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understanding is in the air. And it is interesting to note that 
something of this same spirit is beginning to manifest itself 
among the Churchmen of Germany. The Germans have ob- 
served the tendencies to peace and unity among American Lu- 
therans and it has been a source of satisfaction to them. For 
the bitter controversies and many divisions among the Lutherans 
of America have seemed almost incomprehensible, and our fine- 
spun differences have seemed exceedingly petty to those who have 
been struggling heroically for more than a generation in the 
effort to maintain principles that involve the very fundamentals 
of the Christian religion. $ 

Slowly, very slowly suggestions are being made for some sort 
of co-operation among the Lutherans of the Fatherland. The 
close reader of religious literature might have discerned faint 
intimations of this idea some time ago, but the subject has never 
been clearly or consciously stated and even now remains but a 
suggestion. The inspiration for the suggestion comes not from 
the observation of events in America but from the exigencies of 
their own religious conditions. In the light of the Austritts- 
bewegung, which seems to have sounded the knell of the State- 
church in its present form, and in the light of the antagonism 
of the masses towards the official Church, it is beginning to be 
evident that it would be of great avail in the impending changes 
if there were greater unity and more co-operation among the 
evangelical forces of the different States. When once the props 
of State support have been removed from the Church she will 
sorely need the strength that comes from unity among her own 
forces. The anti-Christian agencies do not permit territorial 
bounds to impair their work and the hosts of positive Christianity 
will also be obliged before long to ignore those bounds. In Ger- 
many this does not contemplate a compromise of the Lutheran 
Church with the sects but only some degree of practical co-ope- 
ration of Lutherans among themselves. 

One suggestion concerning such co-operation will doubtless be 
gathered from a series of three lengthy articles in current num- 
bers of the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzettung. 
The articles are by the missionary Arthur Fehlberg and are en- 
titled Die Hinigungsbewegung in der evangelischen Missionswelt 
und der Zusammenschluss der Lutheraner in Indien. The arti- 
cles are chiefly significant because they come from the pen of a 
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German and are typical of the general attitude in Germany to- 
wards Church union. 

In the first article the writer discusses the general movements 
towards co-operation on the various mission fields with special 
reference to India. Denominational differences, he says, have 
seriously hindered the progress of the missionary enterprise. 
They have been a ground of offense among the heathen. They 
have prevented the accomplishment of certain missionary tasks, 
especially along the lines of education and publication, which 
can only be accomplished by united missionary endeavor. And 
they have often stood in the way of that exchange of views and 
experiences by the missionaries of different countries and of dif- 
ferent confessions which always proves so wholesome and help- 
ful. 

The Edinburg Conference (1910) initiated a great many 
movements towards missionary co-operation. The result is that 
everywhere, but more particularly in China, India, and Japan, 
the missionaries of the evangelical Churches have been banding 
themselves together into various kinds of co-operative unions. 
This has gone so far that even already the demand is being made 
for organic unity among the Churches on the mission fields. The 
Presbyterians of various shades have now united themselves into 
one single Church in Japan, one in China, and one in India. The 
Methodists in Japan are united under one bishop, and the near 
future will probably witness a similar union among the Metho- 
dists in China. The Baptists and the Anglicans have also be- 
gun to plan for Church unity in the Orient. The Lutherans of 
Japan (General Council, United Synod South, and United Dan- 
ish Lutheran Church of America) are moving rapidly towards 
unity. And the German Lutheran Churches operating in China 
(Berlin, Barmen, and Basel) are also making serious efforts to 
unite. 

But what is to become of the Lutheran Church in India where 
she is represented by much larger numbers than on any other 
mission field? Other Churches on that field are rapidly uniting 
among themselves. There are now two large general Church 
bodies in India and they threaten to swallow up all other mis- 
sionary agencies there. One of these is the “Presbyterian 
Church of India.” It consists of 6 synods with 16 presbyteries, 
70 native pastors and 50,000 communicant members. The other 
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is the “United Church of South India.” This organization con- 
sists chiefly of 4 Congregational and 2 Presbyterian missions and 
represents a strength of 150,000 souls. Both of these general 
bodies are rapidly absorbing other bodies. 

Now the Lutheran Church in India engages 185 missionaries 
and numbers about 200,000 souls. But her strength is scattered 
among 11 different missions. These 11 missions stretch along 
the entire eastern half of the empire. Named from north to 
south they are as follows: The Gossner Mission operating in 
Bengal and Assam, the Norwegian Mission in Bengal, the Swed- 
ish National Missionary Society in the central provinces, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Mission in Jeypur and the northern part of 
Telegu land, the General Council, the General Synod, and the 
Hermansburg Mission, all three among the Telegus, and the 
missions among the Tamuls, the Danish, the Missouri, and the 
Leipzig Missionary Society with its Swedish diocese. The Lu- 
therans are outnumbered in India only by the Anglicans and the 
Baptists. But the utter lack of unity among the Lutherans in 
times past has made them weak in comparison with the other 
Churches represented in that country. The movement towards 
union among the Churches there has set in with great force and 
it has brought the various Lutheran missions to a critical point 
in their history. The United Church of South India is pressing 
hard for the annexation of the Lutherans. And many of our 
missionaries feel that as things now are, our missions in India are 
threatened with two dangers: either they will gradually be ab- 
sorbed one by one into the large general bodies already formed, 
or else because of lack of power in their disunited state they will 
eventually be driven to the wall and forced into complete insig- 
nificance. 

This crisis in Lutheran affairs in India Fehlberg describes in 
his second article. He then examines in detail the confessional 
basis of each of the two great general bodies, and he comes to the 
conclusion that for our Lutheran bodies there to unite with either 
of these general bodies would be utterly inconsistent with our 
Lutheran professions and would be an offense against our fidelity 
to God and against our love to brethren of other confessions, 
This view, he says is commonly held by all the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries on that field. 

In the third article, then, the author suggests what he regards 
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as the only expedient way out of the crisis. The Lutherans of 
India are absolutely dependent upon themselves and must so *e- 
main. But they can conserve the abundant fruits of their past 
labors and secure their own future only by close unity among 
themselves. This course has become absolutely necessary. 

The various Lutheran bodies represented in India have realized 
the necessity for some sort of union among themselves and 
already considerable progress in that direction has been made. 
For a number of years the three missions among the Telegus have 
held conferences among themselves and have co-operated in the 
production of Telegu literature. In 1905 these three bodies to- 
gether with the Leipzig and the Swedish missions met at Ko- 
daikanal and established a Lutheran Publication Society for 
India. The missionaries as individuals joined this Society and 
its chief product is the English monthly “Gospel Witness,” de- 
voted to the cause of Lutheran union in India. The meeting in 
Kodaikanal also called the first All-India Lutheran Conference 
to meet in 1909 at Guntur, the chief station of the General 
Synod. This conference was attended by some 60 missionaries 
representing 8 of the 11 Lutheran missions. The purpose of the 
conference was to promote mutual acquaintance and confidence. 
Many of the missionaries had their doubts about the expediency 
of such a conference. Not a few of these misgivings were due to 
the confessional position of the Gossner Mission and the Guntur 
Mission, “because the former originates in the Prussian Union 
and the latter in an American Church body in which unionistic 
tendencies have often been manifested.” But at the Guntur 
Conference it became clear that all the missions base upon the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession and so the unity of spirit was 
there and the conference was regarded as a great success. 

The second All-India Lutheran Conference met in 1912 at 
Rajamundry as the guest of the General Council. Nine of the 
missions were represented and the other two sent fraternal greet- 
ings. The common understanding and confidence that had been 
awakened at the Guntur Conference was now concretely express- 
ed in the form of long steps towards organic unity. The con- 
ference was established as a standing body taking the place of 
the Publication Society. An Executive Committee was chosen 
and among its many duties are these: to exercise care for all the 
common interests of Lutheran missions in India, to promote in 
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every way possible the cause of Lutheran union in that country, 
to act as a Reference Committee for the different missions, 
to appoint and supervise special committees (literature, educa- 
tion, zenana work, medical work, etc.), to initiate measures look- 
ing towards an organized effort to care for Lutheran converts 
who emigrate to other parts of India, and, above all, to provide 
for a union Theological Seminary for native pastors. This 
Seminary is to be established in Madras, the center of the Leip- 
zig Mission, and its confessional basis is to be as follows: “All 
professors and teachers in the Seminary are bound to the Holy 
Scriptures as the infallible rule of faith and practice and to 
the acceptance of the unaltered Augsburg Confession; the study 
of the symbols of the Lutheran Church are made an absolutely 
necessary part of the course of study.” The Conference recom- 
mended to all the missions the college of the General Synod and 
that of the General Council. 

Such has been the progress of Lutheran union in India. No- 
where else in the world can be found its equal among Lutherans. 
But doubtless these movements in India will bear valuable sug- 
gestions to the Lutherans of America and especially to the Lu- 
therans of Germany. For in Germany as in India the exigencies 
of the times demand that the advocates of positive Lutheranism 
stand together. Perhaps one of the first items in the Indian 
program that will be copied in Germany is the item concerning 
the Theological Seminary. For it begins to appear that the 
future training of candidates for the pastoral office in Germany 
is becoming involved in uncertainty. Hitherto that training 
has been done chiefly by the State through the theological facul- 
ties of its universities. But the future of those faculties seems 
no longer assured and several voices have recently been raised to 
sound a warning against this change. 

One of these voices is that of Theodore Kaftan expressed in 
an article Morgenrot? in the Kirchenzeitung. He regards it as 
one of the signs of the times that recently in three instances 
when it was proposed to establish new universities it was like- 
wise proposed to omit all provision for theological faculties. In 
two of these three instances, Hamburg and Dresden, the univer- 
sity was not realized. In the other case, that of Frankfurt am 
Main, the university has become a fact and that, too, without a 
theological faculty. The passing by of theology, both in the 
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university actually established and in the proposals concerning 
the other two, Kaftan insists is an indication that for wide 
circles of people the Church and the theological faculty are 
figures that pertain primarily to the past and while they have 
continued their existence to the present they do not belong to 
the future. And in this he sees a grave danger for the future of 
theological teaching. : 

Kaftan points out that one of the papers, the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, has suggested that chairs for the science of religion should 
be erected at the new university, and in case they prove useful 
and popular that they should constitute a special group in the 
philosophical faculty. Here again he claims to see a significant 
characteristic of the times. The fate of the theological faculty 
is sealed. It is destined soon to pass away as a special depart- 
ment of the university. Theology is to be resolved into the sci- 
ence of religion arid the Church will be obliged to make other 
provisions for the training of her future leaders. 

This same fear is expressed by others. About a month ago the 
Prussian Government announced its intention of transferring 
the chair of the history and philosophy of religion in the theo- 
logical faculty of Berlin University to the philosophical faculty 
of that university. This chair was last occupied by Pfleiderer 
and the proposal to incorporate it in the philosophical faculty has 
provoked much discussion. Many theologians feel that it would 
be nothing less than the beginning of the dissolution of the theo- 
logical faculties. They all feel that the science of religion (the 
history of religion, comparative religions, the philosophy of re- 
ligion, the psychology of religion) must have a place in the 
training of the theological student but they feel that these sub- 
jects should be treated by theologians rather than by profane 
scientists alone. Professor Deissmann of Berlin has written a 
brochure on the subject, entitled Der Lehrstuhl fiir Religionsge- 
schichte. George Weiss has an article in Die Christliche Welt in 
which he assails the new proposal as Hine Gefahr fiir die theolo- 
schichte. George Weiss has an article in Die Christliche Welt in 
the perspective of the last decade they seem like vain efforts to 
stem the tide of historical development. It seems certain that 
the Church will be made increasingly dependent upon other 
sources for the future supply of her ministers. This appears the 
more probable in view of the impending separation of Church 
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and State. In theology as in other branches of learning the theo- 
retical must be supplemented more and more by the practical. 
Perhaps so far as theology is concerned the German universities 
are about to revert to their former role of pure intellectualism. 
For the simple facts and the strictly scientific element in reli- 
gion the theological student will be referred to a certain group 
of studies under the philosophical faculty of the university, but 
for his practical training as preacher and as pastor, as theolo- 
gian and as churchman, he will be sent to the theological semi- 
nary established, supported and directed by the Church herself. 
To conduct institutions of this kind in sufficient numbers and 
with proper efficiency will call for united effort among the Lu- 
therans of Germany. It is well that the Mother-Church has be- 
gun to realize the trend of events in sufficient time to assemble 
her forces and equip herself against the emergency. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. By Au- 
gustus H. Strong, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., President Emeritus 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary. Size 8 vo. Pp. xxiii 
398. Price $1.00 net. 


Now that he has retired from active work as a teacher, Dr. 
Strong is doing well to give to his own denomination, and to 
the Christian Church at large, the fruits of his long years of 
study, and of work in the class room and before the general 
public, in the series of volumes which are being published from 
time to time at the uniform price of one dollar a volume. The 
one now before us is made up, as is explained in the brief pre- 
face, of stenographic reports of familiar addresses delivered to 
a large Sunday School class While the style is thus naturally 
more or less colloquial, and popular, these lectures are by no 
means lacking in the evidences of a broad scholarship, and of 
the most careful thought and research. 

There are twenty-four lectures in all. The first three are of 
an introductory character, dealing respectively with the subjects, 
“The New Testament as a Whole,” “The Life of Christ,” and 
“The Gospels and their Origin.” The remaining twenty-one 
lectures take up the different books of the New Testament in the 
order in which they are placed in the Authorized and Revised 
editions of the Bible. Generally a lecture is devoted to each 
book except the Gospel of John which is discussed in two lec- 
tures. The epistles to the Corinthians, the epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, and the pastoral epistles are grouped together with a 
lecture devoted to each group. 

The standpoint of the lecturer is that of a wisely conservative 
theologian and Bible student. Dr. Strong is evidently familiar 
with all the vagaries of the “Higher Critics,” and with the teach- 
ings of the “New Theology,” but as evidently has little sympa- 
thy and less patience with either. We would especially com- 
mend the volume to Sunday School teachers and to laymen gen- 
erally who want a clear and satisfactory discussion of the vari- 
ous problems that arise in connection with the study of the New 
Testament under the light of modern scholarship. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK CITY. 


The Beacon Lights of Prophecy. An Interpretation of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutro-Isaiah. By Al- 
bert C. Knudson. 12 mo. Pp. xii, 281. Price, net, post- 
paid, $1.25. 

The sub-title fully describes the contents of this valuable lit- 
tle volume, except that the interpretations are preceded by an 
Intreduction in which the author discusses the history and na- 
ture of prophecy. The book is written for the preacher and lay- 
man and is popular in style. However, the author is familiar 
with the processes and results of critical scholarship and his dis- 
cussions do not lack authority. While the main conclusions of 
Old Testament criticism are assured the author is conservative 
and evangelical. We believe that the assumption that Prophecy 
antedates Mosaism, which the author goes out of his way to 
avow, is mistaken, as Koenig has shown, but while accepting this 
postulate of criticism he holds clearly the supernatural origin 
and nature of prophecy and he parts company with the majority 
of modern critics in holding that eschatology preceded literary 
prophecy, thus conserving the Messianic passages of the pre- 
exilic prophets. While accepting a Deutro-Isaiah, with the ma- 
jority of modern Old Testament scholars he sacrifices no essen- 
tial of Isaiah’s Messianic message. Prof. Knudson’s dilineations 
of the personality of the prophets is very attractive and his in- 
terpretations are for the most part, convincing. The volume is 
a distinct contribution to the literature on the subject the au- 
thor has elected to discuss. 

H. 0, ALLEMAN. 


Church Publicity. By Christian F. Reisner. Size 12 mo. (514% 
x 8 inches). Pp. vii, 421. Price $1.50 net. Second Edi- 
tion. 


This is a unique book, not merely unique in its class but in a 
class all by itself. There have been books on advertising in 
general, and in some of these some attention has been paid to 
church advertising. But Dr. Reisner is the first to undertake 
the preparation and publication of a book wholly devoted to this 
subject. That there was a place for it, and a “felt need,” is 
shown by the fact that a second edition has been called for 
within two months after the first edition left the press. 

The demand for such a book doubtless grows out of the recog- 
nized falling off in church attendance, more particularly in the 
cities and larger towns, especially at the evening services, and 
the desire on the part of ministers and laymen to recover lost 
ground and to win the masses of the people back at least to the 
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church service. How far they may be justified in the use of 
such methods of doing this as are set forth in this book, or to 
what extent the use of these methods may be legitimately car- 
ried, is no doubt largely a matter of personal opinion, and in 
part of local customs and prejudices. Many will say that it de- 
grades the ministry, that it desecrates religion, that it secularizes 
the Church and reduces it to the level of commercial institutions 
engaged in a selfish competition for trade that becomes ulti- 
mately a death grapple in many cases. 

In reply to all such objections the author of this book says, 
“Let us consider some objections: ‘It reduces religion to a too 
common level.’ It will be a fine thing when the gospel is car- 
ried into every part of life and into all sections of the towns, 
villages, country, and home. Another says that ‘It takes away 
its sacredness.’ It is sacred only when it works on the souls of 
people, as yeast is good only when it makes bread rise. It is not 
kept sacred by isolation. Another says that ‘It secularizes it 
when we seem to put it on the basis of competition with com- 
mercial institutions.’ We ought, rather, to say that when we 
bring religion alongside of them it ought to be powerful enough 
to spiritualize them. The strongest usually predominates. Men 
must remember that they can be pious in church only when they 
are pious at their places of business.” 

One thing is to be said for practically all of the publicity 
schemes presented in this book, that they have been actually 
tried and have been found to work. That is, they attracted the 
people to the churches. A large proportion of the plans sug- 
gested are those which Dr. Reisner himself has tried out either 
in Denver, where he was pastor of Grace M. E. Church for a 
number of years, or in Grace M. E. Church of New York City, 
where he is now pastor, and where, as he states, by the use of 
these publicity methods the evening audiences have been in- 
creased from a mere handful to a church full, and one thousand 
members have been added to the congregation. 

The general scope of the book may, perhaps, be best indicated 
by quoting the chapter headings, of which there are nineteen. 
After a brief Introduction on “Why This Book ?”, the following 
subjects are taken up in the order indicated, “Why Should 
Churches Advertise?”, “Does Publicity Pay?”, “The Ministers 
Who Advertise,” “Marks of a Good Publicist,” “Learning How 
to Advertise,” “The Newspaper’s Co-operation Secured,” “Paid 
Newspaper Advertising,” “Making the Church Prominent,” 
“Phrases, Appeals, and Flavor in Advertising,’ “Employing 
‘Cuts’ for Emphasis,’ “Out-door Advertising,” “Morning Wor- 
ship and Mid-week Service Methods,” “Featuring the Sunday 
Night Service,” “Groups, Speakers, and Subjects for Sunday 
Nights,” “Aiding Sunday Schools and Children by Advertis- 
ing,” “Attracting Adults to Bible Classes,” “Drawing Non-pro- 
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fessors into Revival Meetings,” “Permanent Membership Re- 
minders,” “Employing Printed Bulletins and Booklets—Effec- 
tive Distribution.” 

It is not likely that many of our Lutheran pastors will want 
to follow Dr. Reisner’s mrethods to the full lengths to which he 
himself has gone, nor would this be desirable. It seems clear 
that if the use of such methods for attracting the crowd were to 
become common in the churches, they would lose their effective- 
ness, or there would arise such a wild scramble for novelty and 
more and more sensational appeals to the curiosity or the inter- 
est of the people, that the whole thing would be reduced to ab- 
surdity, or to a vicious parody of religion and of worship. At 
the same time we believe that most of our pastors might find in 
this book hints and suggestions that would be most valuable to 
them in devising ways and means for awakening an interest on 
the part especially of non-church-goers in the services of the 
Church, and of attracting them to them, that would be entirely 
legitimate and wholly helpful. 


? 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Rural Church Movement. By Edwin L. Earp, Ph.D., 
(Leipzig). Size 12 mo., (734 x 514 inches). Cloth binding. 
Pp. 17%. Price 75 cents net. 

Dr. Earp, the author of this book, is professor of Sociology in 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. Several 
years ago he published T’he Social Engineer, a book dealing with 
many of the social questions of the day, and especially with the 
proper training of social leaders who would be qualified to direct 
the efforts of the churches and other religious organizations to- 
wards their solution. 

The volume now under review takes up for consideration a 
much narrower field, “The Rural Church Movement.” Much 
attention has been given in recent years to the study of the prob- 
lem, or problems, of country life in general. Interest in this 
subject was tremendously quickened and stimulated by the work 
and the report of the Roosevelt Commission on Country Life ap- 
pointed in 1908. One of the facts brought to light, or at least 
strongly emphasized, by this report was the apparent decline in 
numbers and in influence of the country church. This fact has 
been further emphasized by the results of various “Surveys” 
made in different parts of the country, some of them by the 
County Work Department of the Y. M. C. A., some of them by 
the Home Missionary Boards of the several denominations, and 
some of them by the independent students of social conditions 
such as Mr. C. O. Gill and the Hon. Gifford Pinchot. All of 
these seemed to indicate that the rural church does not have the 
place or the influence that it did half a century ago. Hence the 
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Rural Church Problem, and the “Movement” for the rehabilita- 
tion and the increased efficiency of the country church which is 
discussed in this volume by Professor Earp. 

In following such a discussion it is important to understand 
what is meant by the “Rural Church,” or by:a rural community. 
Our author explains this early in his book, page 15. He says, 
“We consider that part of the population as distinctly rural 
which is grouped in villages or towns not to exceed twenty-five 
hundred in number, and that part of the national domain where 
farmers and other country folk live in houses more or less iso- 
lated from each other and where distances must be traveled to 
reach the school, the Church, and the store.” 

The author divides his discussion into twelve chapters. The 
first one deals with “The Open Country’s Call for Spiritual 
Leadership.” This is a strong plea for the recognition of the 
importance of the country church in the religious and moral life 
of the nation, and even in its political and economic life, and a 
stirring call to the best and strongest men of the several demomi- 
nations to give themselves to the care and development of the 
country churches. Chapter two is on “The Rural Mindedness of 
the Prophets and of Jesus.” Chapter three discusses “The 
Spiritual Conquest of the Germanic Peoples as a Rural Achieve- 
ment,” under the three subdivisions, “The Pre-Reformation 
period,” “The Lutheran Reformation,” and “The Modern Rural 
Movement in Germany.” Then follow in regular order, “The 
Rural Church and the Pioneer in America,” “The Period of 
Rural Church Decline,’ “Awakening Interest in the Country 
Church,” “The Social Center Parish Plan,” “The Social Func- 
tions of the Rural Sunday School,” “The Rural Bible Class,” 
“Co-operation and Federation in Rural Churches,” “The Chris- 
tian Association in the Rural Church Movement,” and “A Sug- 
gested Home Missions Policy for the Rural Church Movement.” 

All of these chapters are interesting and suggestive and the 
book as a whole will no doubt prove stimulating and helpful to 
both pastors and laymen in the country. At the same time we 
have felt, in the reading of the volume what has impressed us in 
nearly all the books and articles we have read, and even the ad- 
dresses we have heard, on this subject, a certain remoteness, and 
professionalism, and artificiality, as though the men were deal- 
ing with an interesting scientific problem rather than with a 
question that touches the deepest spiritual interests of nearly 
one-half of our population. The main stress seems to be laid 
on the isolation, the monotony, the dullness, and the hardness of 
life in the country, and the need of providing entertainment, 
social diversions, games, athletic exercises, baths, reading rooms, 
&c., &c., for the country people. It is at least an open question 
whether these are just the things that the farmer folk really 
need or want. 
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The difficulty, it has seemed to us, is that nearly all these books 
and articles are written by men who live in the city, and who 
occupy professors’ chairs in the colleges and universities, or sit in 
the offices of the great missionary boards and societies, and who 
really know very little about country life by actual contact with 
it, or by actual work among the country people. It is easy for 
such men to get up statistical tables, and to spin theories either 
to explain the decline of the country church, or to tell country 
ministers and church workers how to make their work more effi- 
cient. It would be quite another thing for these same men to 
get out into the country and to try to put their theories into 
practice. 

No doubt conditions differ in different parts of the United 
States, and what may be true in one part may not be true in an- 
other part, and what works well in one part might not work at 
all in some other part more or less remote from it. In most of 
the country districts that we are familiar with, the Church is 
still a very strong and vigorous, and useful and helpful institu- 
tion, and is doing a splendid work, a work that will compare very 
favorable so far as results are concerned in proportion to the ex- 
penditure of time and labor and money, with that of the 
churches in our cities and larger towns. The fact is that the 
problems of the rural church are practically the same as those 
of the urban church, and the decline of the rural church is in 
great part only one phase of that general decline of interest in 
the church and in spiritual things which is so marked a feature 
of present day life everywhere. 

The fact is that we are living in a materialistic age when, in 
both town and country, the great masses of men seem to be under 
the spell of the passion for the things that are seen and temporal, 
the slaves of that “lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and 
the vain-glory of life,’ which are “not of the Father.” We do 
not believe that this condition can be corrected in either town or 
country by turning the churches into places of entertainment, or 
making them sponsors for the erection and maintenance of 
amusement halls, and gymnasiums, and refectories, &c. We 
doubt if rural folk generally, anymore than people in the towns 
and cities, are suffering greatly to-day for the lack of amuse- 
ment; certainly they are not in any great need of more exercise. 
What they do need is the faithful and earnest preaching of the 
old-fashioned gospel of sin and salvation through repentance 
and faith in the crucified Lord. 

Much is said in this book, and in most other books and arti- 
cles on the same subject, about the mistake of laying so much 
stress on the saving of individuals, when what is needed is a 
saved society. But how are we ever to have a saved society 
without saving first the individuals who compose society? Be- 
sides, this is not the way that salvation comes, through fullness 
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of the good things of this life, through pleasure and amusement, 
song and dance. It has never been the rich, and the happy, and 
the contented ones who have been most ready to hear and to 
heed the gospel invitations, but rather the poor, and the op- 
pressed, and the outcast, the sad and the lonely ones. We need 
to read again our Lord’s words in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matthew 6:19-33; and to remember what Paul wrote to the 
Romans, 14:17, “For the kingdom of God is not eating and 
drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


A Man’s Reach; or Some Character Ideals. By Charles Ed- 
ward Locke. 12 mo. 8 x 5% inches. Cloth bound, gilt top. 
Pp. 278. Price $1.00 net. 

This volume is dedicated to “the Members and Friends of the 
First Methodist Church of Los Angeles, California,” and it is 
a fair presumption that the author is the pastor of this church 
and that the seventeen chapters of which the book is made up 
were originally used as sermons in the pulpit of this church. 
They are not in sermonic form, however, and the fact that they, 
or at least the substance of them, may have been used as ser- 
mons, detracts nothing from their interest or effectiveness. The 
phrase “as dull, as a sermon” could not be justly applied to 
such preaching as this, as there is not a dull page, hardly a com- 
mon-place sentence anywhere in the book. No doubt there are 
still some dull sermons, and some stupid preachers, just as 
there have always been, but we believe they are the exception 
and not the rule. As a matter of fact, there is no more live, 
interesting and up-to-date literature at the present day than 
the many volumes of sermons that come from the press every 
year, and there is no more vital, forceful and effective public 
speaking to-day than that which is heard every Sunday in thou- 
sands upon thousands of the pulpits of this land, and in other 
lands. 

The volume under review is a striking illustration of this. 
The note of timeliness, and vitality, and human interest and 
sympathy is sounded in the very titles of the several chapters, 
such as, “Ideals and What They Cost,” “Heroism in Everyday 
Life,” “A Cheerful Countenance,” “Money,” “Self-Mastery,” 
“Appreciation,” “The Gospel of Rest and Health,” “Getting 
Along with Folks,” &. Neither do these chapter headings lead 
to any disappointment when we pass on to read the chapters 
themselves. They are all full of pertinent quotations from liter- 
ature and life, interesting historical references and striking 
illustrations drawn from nature, science and daily life as well 
as from the Bible. Without any sacrifice of dignity, the style 
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is vivacious, forceful, and epigrammatic. Preachers would do 
well to study this book as a model, if they wish to keep their 
people awake and at the same time do them good. Laymen will 
enjoy reading it when they are in need of comfort and help, or 
of inspiration and stimulus. 

JACOB A. OLUTZ. 


The Balkans. A Laboratory of History. Size 8 vo. (54% x 
814 inches). Three Maps. Pp.vi, 322. Binding, cloth, 
gold top, untrimmed edges. Price $1.50 net. By William 
M. Sloane, Professor of History in Columbia University, New 
York. 


In ten chapters this book gives us just the information that 
every thoughtful reader of the daily press during the recent 
Balkan war must have wished for again and again. The first 
two chapters are devoted to some account of the Turkish power 
in Europe and the Turks themselves. The next three chapters 
discuss the Balkan peoples and nations, going back to their early 
history and tracing their development down to the opening of 
the recent war. The sixth chapter is on the Turkish Revolution 
of 1908 by which the “Young Turk Party” came into power, 
and the consequences which followed from this striking move- 
ment. The remaining four chapters take up “The Formation 
of the Balkan Alliance,” “National Characteristics in the Latest 
War,” “The Six Powers and the Balkan Wars,” and finally 
“Hopes and Fears.” 

Professor Sloane was exceptionally well qualified for the writ- 
ing of this vplume. His whole active life has been devoted to 
the study and teaching of History. For twenty years he was 
professor of History in Princeton University, and now holds the 
same position in Columbia. He is the author of a number of 
historical works which have been recognized in the world of 
scholarship as authoritative. He has spent considerable time, 
on three different occasions, in travel in the lands which once 
were a part of the Turkish empire. He thus had exceptional 
opportunity to learn the history and characteristics both of the 
Turks and of the many strange people whom they ruled so 
harshly and who have now rebelled against their authority. He 
was also in Europe during the recent war and thus was able to 
study the progress of affairs at close range. The advantages of 
this are quite manifest in the discussions, which are scholarly, 
clear and full, and as illuminating as could be expected in a 
situation so full of difficulties and perplexities. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 1424 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Hymns and Songs for the Sunday School. Compiled and edited 
by Harold Lewars. Size 834 x 6 14 inches. Pp. 341. Price 
in boards, 30 cents single copy; $30 per hundred copies. In 
cloth, 45 cents single copy; $40 per hundred. 


The compiler and editor of this new collection of hymns and 
songs for the Sunday School is the son of a Lutheran minister, 
the late Rev. W. H. Lewars, and the grandson on his mother’s 
side of another Lutheran minister, the late Rev. Daniel Steck, 
D.D. He is an alumnus of our college at Gettysburg, and for 
two years was an instructor in English in the college. . He then 
spent a year in New York City in the study of music to which he 
has been devoted from a youth. For several years now he has 
been a popular and successful organist, choir leader, and teacher 
of music in Harrisburg, where he is also actively connected as a 
teacher with one of our largest Lutheran Sunday Schools. He 
has thus had exceptional preparation and qualifications for this 
work, the evidence of which are manifest in the fine collection of 
Sunday School Hymns and Songs which he has now given to 
the Church. 

Among the many excellencies which have attracted our atten- 
tion in our examination of this collection we may note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The absence of the personal element. Most Sunday 
School Song Books are marred by the fact that the editor, or edi- 
tors, think that they must insert a large number of original com- 
positions of their own, which are often very crude and mechani- 
cal and frequently quite unsingable. Though Professor Lewars 
would have been exceptionally well qualified, both by training 
and temperament, to have made original contributions to his col- 
lection, we have found only one tune credited to him, No. 182, 
and a very few that have been “adapted.” or “arranged,” by him. 

2. The general character of the selections. There is abso- 
lutely none of the rag-time, tinklety-tinklety-tinklety-tum style 
of music, which disfigures so many Sunday School Song Books, 
and which has been all too popular in many Sunday Schools. In 
his preface the editor says that this “is not a classical edition.” 
This is no doubt true in the sense in which he uses the term, and 
in which it is generally used in music. But in the highest and 
best sense of the term the collection is truly classical, that is, “be- 
longing to the highest class or rank in literature or art.” At 
least, it can be said of this collection that it is made up of songs 
and tunes that have stood the test of time and use, and that con- 
form to the requirements of good taste and the highest canons of 
hymnology and music. We feel very sure that no Sunday School 
that will use this collection for six months will ever wish to go 
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back to the new-fangled style of music too often heard. They 
will surely say, “the old is better.” 

3. The churchly arrangement of the collection. After about 
fifty hymns for opening and closing, for morning and evening, 
for the Lord’s day, and of praise to Christ, the Church-year is 
taken up and followed through Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Lent, Palm Sunday, Easter, &c., with selections following ap- 
propriate for the Reformation Festival, Thanksgiving, New 
Year, National Occasions, Missions, &c. Then follows a large 
collection of general hymns and songs, from which selections 
may be made suitable to the lesson for the day, or to any special 
circumstances in the life of the school. There is also an 
“Appendix” of nearly one hundred pages containing various se- 
lections of a somewhat more ambitious character, suitable to be 
sung by the school or by the choir, and including genuine “clas- 
sics” by such masters as Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
Handel, but all of them so “arranged” that they can be sung by 
the average choir under a leader at all capable. 

4. The provision made for suitable opening and closing ex- 
ercises, for responsive Scripture readings, with a number of 
“collects” that will obviate the necessity of opening or closing 
the school without prayer, as we have sometimes heard of being 
done when neither the superintendent nor any of the teachers 
would venture to “lead in prayer.” 

Besides the “Table of Contents” at the beginning of the book, 
there are, at the close, two indexes, an “Alphabetical Index,” 
and a “Topical Index,” which should make it easy to turn to 
any desired hymn or subject. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Our Home Aliar. A Manual of Private and Family Worship, 
Arranged According to the Christian Year. By Rev. Philip 
A. Heilman, D.D. Size 12 mo. (71% x 5% inches). Cloth 
binding. Pp. 512. Price $1.50 net. 

This is a real addition to the many prayer-books already on the 
market. It is intended especially to assist Christian men and 
women in the establishment of a family altar and the custom of 
having family prayers at least once a day. The too common 
neglect of this custom is a great loss to the Christian life of the 
home and especially in the Christian training of the young. 
The possession of such a manual as this ought to make it 
very easy for young people to begin their family life in the 
right way, by daily recognizing in common worship Him who 
“setteth the solitary in families.” It ought also to make it 
easy for those who have neglected this duty and privilege to take 
it up at once. Even those who have long maintained the family 
altar in their homes, and we are glad to believe that there are still 
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many such, might find it a good and a helpful thing to use such 
a manual as this occasionally, or even to follow it through an en- 
tire year, for the sake of the freshness and the new interest and 
zest which it would give to the service. 

The Scripture lessons seem to be admirably chosen. Nearly all 
the selections which are printed out in full, one for each day, are 
from the New Testament. But an alternate lesson for each day 
is suggested from the Old Testament, which may be read in ad- 
dition, or as a substitute, or used for the evening. The prayers 
are short and deeply spiritual, and cover a vast range of per- 
sonal and family life and experiences. The language is simple 
and truly devotional. There is no attempt at fine rhetoric, no 
straining after effect, such as sometimes mars the extemporane- 
ous prayers heard in the pulpit, and is sometimes found even in 
printed manuals of devotion. There is no apparent effort at 
variety from day to day, and yet as the prayers are followed 
week by week it is found that no interest or need of either the 
individual, or the family, or the Church or State and commu- 
nity is forgotten or neglected. We were especially pleased to 
find frequent petitions that the minds and hearts of the boys 
and the young men of the home and the Church might be turned 
to the work of the Christian ministry. 

The arrangement following the Christian year is also com- 
mendable. More and more our pastors are coming to recognize 
the Christian Year in the selection of their texts for the Sunday 
service, or at least in the lessons read. Where this is done such 
a manual will bring the services of the sanctuary and the worship 
in the home into a beautiful and helpful harmony. Where it 
is not done, and the Christian Year is ignored in the pulpit, 
the use of this manual will remind the members of the family 
of the great facts of Christ’s life and death, and of the plan of 
salvation, and will keep them in touch with them from week to 
week, and from day to day. This itself must be a great gain 
and a great blessing. 

Besides the daily lessons and prayers, the volume contains 
also table of all the Church festivals, movable and fixed, a simple 
analysis or classification of the books of the Bible which is a 
valuable aid to the memory, a chart which at a glance makes 
plain the succession of the Church festivals and the festival 
seasons and their relation to each other, special prayers for such 
occasions as the Harvest Festival, Thanksgiving Day, Reforma- 
tion Day, &c. There are also a number of very brief and ex- 
pressive prayers suitable for use at the table as “Grace Before 
Meals,” including several simple and beautiful ones for children. 
Opposite the title page is a neat certificate with blanks for the 
name of the head of the family and the date on which the 
“Home Altar” was set up in the name of the Lord and to His 
honor and praise. 
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The book is printed on good paper, in clear legible type, and- 
substantially bound. It would make a suitable and admirable 
present to be given by the parents to every newly married couple 
as they go forth from their childhood homes to establish a new 
home of their own. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. COLUMBIA, §, C. 


Problems and Possibilities, Serious Considerations for All Lu- 
therans. By Prof. G. H. Gerberding, D.D. Paper. Pp. 
187. Price 50 cents. 

Dr. Gerberding always writes clearly and to the point. The 
present volume is the outgrowth of ripe meditations and is set 
forth “with mingled hope and hesitancy” because “it may lose 
the writer some dear friends.” Why our amiable author should 
cherish such an anticipation we fail to comprehend. As the 
book is not personal in its condemnations, and expresses honest 
convictions, we shall not give up Dr. Gerberding’s friendship 
however much we may differ. We shall praise what we believe 
to be good (and most of it is very good), let alone what is indif- 
ferent, and frankly endeavor to convert the author wherein we 
believe him to be one-sided or wrong. Surely one of the funda- 
mental principles of Church unity must be found in a spirit of 
forbearance and charity, and in respect for each other’s convic- 
tions. 

The Problems are first those of a general character pertain- 
ing to “The Lutheran Church and Her Part in Saving 
America.” He mentions various dangers which threaten us, 
such as Romanism, socialism, infidelity. He then discusses Lu- 
theran opportunity and responsibility. The Lutheran Church 
has great resources in her doctrines, literature, wealth and the 
sterling characters of her people. Our Church has been exces- 
sively modest in asserting her rights and claims. She ought to 
make herself felt in the political life of the nation, and especi- 
ally in the educational world. “The scholarly Lutheran Church 
ought to produce more of the literature for the general public. 
Why should it be left to Harold Begbie, in Twice Born Men, 
to set before the public Luther’s teaching of the relation of the 
Law to the Gospel? Why should not Lutheran pens make the 
wonderful story of Luther popular as well as the writer of The 
Friar of Wittenberg? We need more readable and popular Lu- 
theran books. Why should not gifted writers like the amiable 
and widely loved Elsie Singmaster, give us attractive and con- 
vincing life pictures that bring out the superior helpfulness and 
advantage of Lutheran faith and practice?” 

Dr. Gerberding pleads for earnest practical work through 
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the press, the pulpit and the platforms of the Y. M. C. A. or Y. 
W. C. A. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
“Lutheran Problems”: A Deeper Spiritual Life, The Priest- 
hood of Believers, Education, Divisions, and The Language 
Problem. The first two topics are presented in a very able 
manner. The cultivation of piety is set forth very strongly. In 
regard to education the position is advocated that the public 
school must be supported but earnestly supplemented by the 
Church and the home with proper religious instruction. For the 
higher education we need the denominational college; and the 
university pastor must be supported to look after our youth. 
The Religious Education Association does not meet with Dr. 
Gerberding’s approval on account of its liberalistic tendencies. 

In considering “Our Divisions,” the author evidently thinks 
that he is stepping on dangerous ground. He earnestly desires 
unity, on his own ground, just as everybody does. One of the 
insuperable obstacles, in his mind, is the alleged unionism of 
the General Synod (p. 156). The interchange of delegates 
with Reformed bodies and representation on the International 
Sunday School Committee are grievous offenses. We wish to 
assure the good author that the General Synod compromises its 
Lutheranism no more by these practices than he does when he 
appears ona Y. M. C. A. platform (p. 37). Perhaps, when the 
good time arrives for a grand Lutheran Federation the fraternal 
spirit of the General Synod will not come amiss in reminding 
us that there are “other sheep * * which are not of this fold.” 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


MEDICAL STANDARD BOOK COMPANY. BALTIMORE, 1906. 


Walter Reed and Yellow Fever. Howard A. Kelly. 

“Walter Reed and Yellow Fever” is not a recent work, but 
was published in two editions in 1906. It is a book, however, 
which will always be fresh and inspiring, the account of a hero, 
who, in the words of his biographer, “though a man of war, 
ravaged no distant lands, destroyed no tens of thousands to 
make his reputation, but by quiet methods, when there was no 
strife, saved countless lives and swept away a hideous plague, 
which, from time immemorial had periodically visited our 
shores, devastated our fair land, and too often snatched from 
the years of peace and plenty all their blessings.” The biogra- 
pher is Doctor Howard A. Kelly, Professor of Gynecological 
Surgery in Johns Hopkins University. 

Walter Reed was born in Gloucester county, Virginia in 1851. 
Entering the University of Virginia at the age of sixteen, he 
graduated at the age of eighteen, receiving his medical diploma 
and standing third in his class. He was the youngest student 
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graduated up to that time, but he had passed all required exami- 
nations with great credit. After a year’s work in the Beilevue 
Hospital Medical College in New York, he received the degree 
of M.D., and began his practice as an interne in various hospi- 
tals. In 1874 he enlisted in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army, and began a period of eighteen years of garrison 
ife, chiefly in the West. In 1899 he was given an appointment 
in Baltimore and here he was able to gratify a long-cherished 
desire to do laboratory work in pathology and bacteriology. So 
promising was his work that in 1900, when yellow fever appear- 
ed among the troops at Havana, he was made the chairman of 
a commission which was to investigate the actiology of the dis- 
ease. The board was composed of Dr. Reed, Dr. James Car- 
roll, Dr. Jesse W. Lazear, all non-immunes and Dr. Agramonte 
a Cuban immune. The importance of the work which they were 
appointed to do may be judged from the fact that between the 
years 1800 and 1879 yellow fever visited the United States every 
year but two. During this time there were two great epidemics, 
one in New Orleans in 1853, in which there were over 29,000 
cases with 8,000 deaths, and in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1878 
when there were 17,000 cases with 5,000 deaths, a mortality of 
1 in 3.3. Concerning the propagation and the control of this 
great scourge there had been endless discussion, resulting only 
in deeper darkness. The first person to formulate and offer to 
the world a working hypothesis was Dr. Carlos J. Finlay of 
Havana, who read in 1881 before the Royal Academy of Havana 
a paper, suggesting that the mosquito was the deadly agent of 
transmission. It was this theory among others which the com- 
mission appointed by the United States Army meant to test. 

To learn in full of the thrilling and courageous experiments 
performed by these brave men and their assistants, it is neces- 
sary to read the account of Dr. Kelly. Dr. Carroll and Dr. 
Lazear both allowed themselves to be infected and Dr. Lazear 
died. Not only did the experimenters permit themselves to be 
bitten by mosquitos in order to prove the source of infection, 
but various. fearless young privates from the army spent night 
after night in a small, ill-ventilated room hung about with 
clothing worn by fever patients in order to prove that contagion 
was impossible from infected garments. 

Dr. Reed did not long survive the brilliant experiments of 
which he was the controlling and presiding genius. Returning 
to the United States he became Professor in the Army Medical 
School and also in the Columbian University. In a little less 
than two years he died of appendicitis, aggravated by the strain 
and anxiety of the preceding years. He left behind no accumu- 
lated fortune, he was and is yet, alas, but little known outside 
the two professions of arms and medicine to which he belonged. 
But upon his simple monument is engraved a noble epitaph: 
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“He gave to man control over that. dreadful scourge, yellow 
fever.” 

Dr. Kelly expresses in his preface the fear that he has not 
portrayed clearly enough the man who has made the greatest 
American medical discovery. With him his reader cannot agree 
for there has been formed in his mind a vivid picture of a man, 
brilliant yet modest, great yet eager to learn, a man, above all, 
who, in the research and experimentation by which he saved 
thousands of mankind, never lost the Christian faith of his 
youth. 

B. 8. 


WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. CHICAGO. 


Soteriology, or the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, Outline 
Notes, based on Luthardt and Krauth. By Revere Franklin 
Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, Ill. Cloth. Pp. 
169. 


This is a compend of the doctrine of Sotericlogy or the Doc- 
trine of the Work of Christ, discussed under five headings: 1. 
The Mediatorial Office of Christ. 2. The Prophetic Office. 3. The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement. 4. The Church Doce- 
trine. 5. The Regal Office. 

Special emphasis is laid on the consideration of the Scripture 
doctrine of the Atonement. The author says, “I am convinced 
that the vicarious atonement is not only most distinctly and posi- 
tively taught in the New Testament, but that it lies at the basis 
of the teaching of sacrifice and of all the prophetic passages im 
the whole of the Old Testament.” His conviction is well sus- 
tained by the discussion, and is in accord with the great creeds of 
Christendom and the belief of the vast majority of Christian peo- 
ple. The aberration of rationalism, which has tainted “modern 
thought,” makes practically nothing of the atonement, as is ap- 
parent from the many vague “theories” propounded. Our author 
properly credits Anselm with the best formulation of the Scrip- 
ture teaching. Though somewhat defective, Anselm’s statement 
has become the basis for the orthodox doctrine. 

The author sketches the false views of the atonement, and 
shows their variance with truth. He pays particular attention 
to the Ritschlian error, which vacates the work of Christ of its 
most precious meaning. Quoting from Dr. Orr, the author says, 
“In his History of Ptetism Ritschl selects for special animad- 
verism Paul Gerhardt’s favorite Passion hymn,O, Sacred Head 
now wounded, which he thinks fails to strike the true Christian 
note in dwelling on the physical sufferings of Christ instead of 
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on the inner motive of obedience. In his last hours, so we learn 
from his Life, it was this very hymn Ritschl] desired especially 
to have repeated to him.” 

The doctrine of the Descensus is discussed at some length. 
The author claims that he has rewritten this subject in five dif- 
ferent works. We agree with his general conclusions, but are not 
unmindful of the admonition of the Formula of Concord that 
“we should not trouble ourselves with sublime and acute thoughts 
as to how this occurred.” We are not sure that the author is 
correct in holding to the Jewish and mediaeval teaching that 
Hades is the generic term for the abode of the dead, including 
two parts—Paradise where Lazarus is, and a place of torment 
where Dives is. From a somewhat prolonged and careful study 
of every passage in the New Testament in which the word Hades 
occurs, we have come to the conclusion that Hades never in- 
cludes the abode of the good. It refers to the grave, to oblivion, 
to torment, and finally to hell itself into which it is cast or 
merged. Paradise is the gateway to heaven; and Hades the 
gateway to hell. 

The author practically acknowledges this when he says “the 
first two [passages] refer to the same event taking place in the 
lower part of generic Hades, the proper Hades, and the second 
pair of passages referring to what took place in the upper part of 
generic Hades, which was called Paradise.” The “generic 
Hades” is here identified with “the proper Hades.” This is cer- 
tainly confusing and illogical, and finds no warrant in Scripture. 

Dr. Weidner’s “Outlines” are a multum in parvo, and can- 
not fail to be useful to the student. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel Christian Schmucker, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biology in the West Chester Normal 
School, Pa. Cloth. Pp. 298. Price $1.25. 

This is a popular presentation of the important subject of Evo- 
lution. Technical terms are sparingly used and the language is 
atways simple, thus making the book intelligible to the average 
reader. We know of no other similar work which will give the 
busy pastor and the intelligent layman as much information in 
brief compass as does Dr. Schmucker’s book. 

The author is, of course, an out-and-out evolutionist. “There 
can be no doubt,” says he, “as to the essential truth of evolu- 
tion.” “The thinking man is out of joint witb the times when 
he sets himself against the idea of evolution.* * * Ordinary 
men in ordinary times who think differently on a special sub- 
ject from the specialists of the times are not very likely to be 
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right. It is safe for most of us to accept as true an opinion on 
which specialists on that subject agree.” “Among the students 
of animals and plants there is no longer any question as to the 
truth of evolution. That the animals of the present are altered 
animals of the past, that the plants of to-day are the modified 
plants of yesterday, that civilized man of to-day is the savage of 
yesterday and the tree-dweller of the day before, is no longer 
debatable to the great mass of biologists. To ulder men hamp- 
ered by the convictions of an earlier age this dictum of modern 
science may still be a little uncertain.” 

Due credit is given to Darwin and others for their great con- 
tributions to the subject. Though subsequent developments 
have made a modification of Darwinism necessary, his theory in 
its essential aspects abides. The principal obstacle to the Dar- 
winian theory of selection has been propounded by Weissman 
who seems successfully to dispute the transmission of acquired 
characteristics. The present explanation, therefore, of some 
features of evolution is yet speculative; but this does not affect 
the fact of evolution itself. 

The origin of life on earth is uncertain to the scientist. 
Spontaneous generation and kindred theories of origin, can not 
be accepted. The production of life by chemical combination is 
not proved nor probable. Should it be actually demonstrated, 
it would make no essential change in the devout scientist’s faith 
in a Supreme Being, who may have endowed matter with the 
wonderful potency of life. 

From the religious and theological standpoint one is specially 
concerned to know the attitude of the author on God, man and 
the Bible. Dr. Schmucker unreservedly accepts the Christian 
view of God and the Bible. God is the absolute author of all 
things. Evolution is simply a method of working. Instead of 
an immediate creation of living things by a divine fiat, the Al- 
mighty has been pleased to work through myriads of years in 
evolving the present condition of the universe, through original 
endowments and potencies which work in the orderly way of 
law. However, repugnant it may be to most of us that man has 
come up from the original “protoplasm” through long succes- 
sion and finally by way of the ape, it is nevertheless true. More- 
over, we ought to congratulate ourselves that we have made tre- 
mendous progress over our lowly ancestors! 

The author holds that the Genesis account of creation is sub- 
stantially true, and that each succeeding generation has much 
to learn from it, though each must interpret it by the measure 
of light which it possesses. 

In reference to the design argument for the existence of a 
Creator, the author holds that the underlying thought of the 
argument is concrete, but that the word “design” is too narrow 
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to express the truth, and that the word “adaptation” is better 
because more comprehensive. 

In the progress of the discussion numerous wonderful facts 
—familiar and new—are cited. The author is a close student 
of nature and clarifies his subject by giving the results of his 
personal observation, the interpretation of facts does not 
strike us as being always logical. The subject necessarily in- 
volves millions of years and great gaps which must be bridged 
by supposition. 

A layman in science, and this includes the average theologian, 
must allow the scientists to work out the problem as far as it 
lies strictly within their domain. As long as there is no denial 
of an absolute creation by Almighty God and of man’s spiritual 
and immortal nature, we may wait until the theory of evolution 
is more completely demonstrated before we accept or reject it in 
all its claims and implications. Surely no Christian can ignore 
the great, indisputable fact of the divine-human Person of 
Jesus Christ, and its bearing upon the problem of evolution. If 
the latter be a merely “natural” product then He is not what 
He claims to be or what we believe Him to be. He is not God. 
But He can not be thus accounted for. 

If everything is to be expressed in terms of evolution we 
shall have to resort to some such explanation as is offered by Dr. 
Henry Churchill King. “We need to remember that any ade- 
quate view of evolution must recognize evolution both in the 
organism and in the environment; and that the most important 
factors in our human environment are persons, the supreme 
factor, the Supreme Person; and, moreover, in God’s education 
of us there is a development in the personal relation adapted to 
our growth. Christ now, it is to be noted, belongs in this di- 
vine evolutionary self-revelation of God,—not properly in the 
human evolution; and it is in this developing revelation that 
evolution has to view Him. That is, Christ’s life, as a fact, 
can be understood or explained, not in the light of a merely hu- 
man purpose, but only in the light of a unique divine purpose; 
but in the progressive manifestation of that divine purpose it 
finds its real and proper place. A consistent view of evolution 
must recognize the human stage, with its personal relations. 
We have no call to show that in these personal relations of men 
with men, or of God with men, all that occurs can be brought 
under the laws that hold on the lower stages.” “Reconstruction 
in Theology,” p. 95 f. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


F. M. BARTON. 701-8 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Interleaved Preacher's Bibie. American Standard Ver- 
sion. Printed on Nelson’s India Paper, from large black- 
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faced minion type. Self-pronouncing. Size 7% x 434 inches, 

one inch thick. Weight 19 ounces. 

This makes an ideal “Preacher’s Bible,’ whether for use in 
the study, or in the pulpit, or for carrying in the pocket on pas- 
toral visits, or in the grip while traveling. Its special features 
are: 

1. The Topical Helps. These cover fifty pages and contain 
a subject analysis of the Scriptures somewhat after the manner 
of Locke’s Common-place Book of the Bible, which all who have 
used it have found so helpful in the study of the Scriptures. 
All the great topics of the Bible are arranged alphabetically, in 
the language of the Bible itself, and under each topic is given 
the references to passages bearing on that topic, these again be- 
ing arranged under suitable sub-heads. In many respects such 
an index is much more helpful than a Concordance, both in the 
preparation of sermons and addresses, and also in finding pas- 
sages suitable for use in the varied and ever varying experiences 
of pastoral visitation and the cure of souls. 

2. A series of twenty-five outline maps, not placed together 
in the rear of the book as is usually the case, but scattered 
throughout the volume in their proper places just where they 
will be the most helpful in locating the places referred to in the 
text. 

3. The insertion of over one hundred and fifty sheets, more 
than three hundred blank pages, of closely ruled French Folio 
Onion Skin paper that can be used for personal notes either in 
pencil or with ink. These blank pages are securely bound in 
after each book of the Bible, the number of pages being ad- 
justed to the importance of the book, a very convenient arrange- 
ment. 

This Bible is bound in fine grain genuine Morocco, Divinity 
circuit overlapping covers, soft Morocco leather lining to edge 
of inside cover, Morocco hinge front and back, silk head bands, 
silk marker, silk sewed, round corners, red under gold edges. 
Altogether it is one of the daintiest and most attractive and 
satisfactory Bibles we have ever seen or handled. 

This Bible is sold for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
will be sent for examination on request. Special inducements 
in price are offered until the first edition is exhausted. For 
price and terms write to the publisher. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


JOHNSON AND PENNEY. WEST NEWTON, PA. 


Nature and Cognition of Space and Time. By Johnston Estep 
Walter. 


The author displays a broad view of the problem of Space and 
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Time. He is well acquainted with the literature on the sub- 
ject. His discussion is at many points rather involved; he 
loves to repeat his argument, returns too frequently to points 
that supposedly were settled. 

As to the real positions taken this may be said: They are of 
the naively realistic type. The author ever affirms the crudest 
realism to be the only plausible explanation. It is very hard for 
the reader to even agree with the method of treatment. It is 
too dogmatic. While the author spurns the dogmatism of the 
Idealist he at the same time indulges the rankest dogmatism 
himself. This is most evident in the refutation of the idealist 
positions. Then, too, a negative argument is used all too much. 
To refute him who holds a view opposite to yours, even if suc- 
cessfully done, does not establish your own view. The author 
seems to assume that it does. Without a doubt this book will 
appeal to the present day realist. It is as genuine as can be 
found. But as a solution of the problem of Space and Time it 
will never satisfy the philosophic mind. Realism is too fre- 
quently slipshod. 


MILES H. KRUMBINE. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. NEW YORK. 


The God Juggernaut and Hinduism in India. From a study 
of their sacred books and more than 5,000 miles of travel in 
India. By Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 8 vo. 
Pp. 319. Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Zimmerman has given us one of the most readable books 
on India and its religions. His extensive travels and close per- 
sonal observations, together with his wide knowledge of litera- 
ture on the subject, gives one the impression of reliability. 
India is pictured as it really is. Dr. Zimmerman traveled with 
open eyes and a camera; and he was not deceived. He writes 
in a fluent, spoken style such as he uses in lecturing. His book 
is a fine argument for Christian missions, and ought to find a 
place in every missionary library. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 











